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BY ROBERT C, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE WHISPER OF THE ORGAN, 

Properly speaking, Canon street was no street 
at all. It certainly was no thoroughfare, You 
came upon it in surprise by turning a corner and 
then another corner, and when you got there you 
had no more idea than the man in the moon why 
you had come, and got out of it as quickly as 
possible. The fact is, it had been constructed for 
the entrance to the back yards of two rows of 
houses on streets whose back-buildings faced each 
other; and the owner of one of these houses bad 
evidently been struck one cloudy day with the 
melancholy thought that Azs back-yard was a use- 
less luxury, and had thereupon built a little house 
out of some old and cast-off material; and there 
it rested in the shadow of the church. For, be it 
understood, that Saint Murphy's reared its blank 
back wall at the extremity of Canon street, shut- 
ting off, as it were, any and all communication 
from the civilized world that lived beyond; and 
you could hear the droning of the organ any 
time you chose to place your ear upon the surface 
of the wall—first brushing off the loose plaster— 
and when you got used to the odd silence, and 
did not think it was a fight in some far-off 
thoroughfare, you could hear the organ without 
using your ears to the wall. And why Canon 
street, its solitary inhabitant could not make out, 
She thought at first in all probability it had been 
so christened because of a battle having been 
fought there once on a time. After the first, 
though, and when poetry rather trotted off, she 
quite made up her mind that the street had been 
so called ina spirit of prophecy by some astute 
mortal, in consideration of the many wars her 
mother would wage in the little house, Had she 
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been conversant with theological literature she 
might also have thought that Canon street was 
thus called as a mark of polite respect to the back 
end of Saint Murphy’s. But as it was, she had 
her own ideas, and they sufficed for the time 
being. 

As she bent over her linens, and silks, and 
satins, deftly bringing into existence beauteous, 
delicate flowers and leaves in embroidery, which 
her pale fingers arranged to gratify elegant ladies, 
and for the doing which she gained sufficient 
remuneration to keep up the tiny household, 
though she might never become a rich woman 
thereby, and pay off the national debt, as she often 
thought it would be so nice to do, you could see 
that she was not beautiful-gmerely a pale, old- 
faced creature, slightly crooked in the back. But 
when, in the pauses of her laborious task, she 
raised her head to listen if her mother called, you 
saw her misty blue eyes, like veritable forget-me- 
nots, and never ceased to remember them there- 
after, as the lady organist at Saint Murphy's 
remembered them, having once seen Janey in 
church. She had lived here for eighteen years, 
and for ten of those years her mother had been a 
querulous invalid, whose feet refused to be of any 
use whatever to her, perhaps seeing that she had 
always forced them into devious ways, and out- 
raged the laws of distance in many instances of 
For Mrs. Brice 
had been a restless woman as long as Janey could 
remember, and had been always walking, any- 
where, everywhere, glad to escape from the 
thraldom of home, where only her plain, deformed 
child remained to taunt her with those great eyes 
and that immunity from complaint that was irre- 
sistibly irritating. Yet her feet had given up at 
last, as her happy nature had long before given 
up, and here she was, brought to shore and 
anchored, so to speak, and as restless with her 
tongue as she had ever been with her feet. A 
i brooding, cynical woman, she was no friend to 
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her daughter, asked and gave no confidences and 
expected none; and so for years in her bed, with 
no other attendant than the pale, old-young 
woman, she hated herself and her cowardice and 
Janey’s uncomplaining. The girl was not fit to 
live, she argued, who could go on in this beggarly 
way without murmuring. Pah! it sickened her! 
And yet she did not know if the child ever did 
murmur or not; all she knew was that she never 
heard her. 

Janey would not have told this much; but it 
appears necessary to be told to quite understand 
the position of affairs in Canon street. And one 
move in that position was, that the winter had 
come in, and competition had tended to diminish 
resources, and the art of embroidery had not 
in its usual emolument. Therefore, 
something must be done; and as Janey never 
stopped to turn the wolf from the door by snap- 
ping her fingers in his face, she one day adver- 
tised to Mr. Baldwin, her employer, that if he 
knew of any nice person of pseudo-respectable 
habits, who desired lodging-room, including a 
banister to go upstairs by when he came in late o’ 
nights, he had only to direct that person to Canon 
street to have his heart’s wishes realized, 

It might be thought that a woman as lonely as 
she was, without a friend or companion, except 
that growling fifty pounds of bones and tissues 
upstairs, would have liked to have a creature of 
her own sex with her—one to whom she could 
go for a little wholesome gossip, and the like, in 
the few moments she spared for recreation of 
mind and body. 

But no! Janey knéw her mother too well to be 
overly fond of women just now, and she con- 
sidered herself the wickedest person in the world 
for thus knowing her mother, 

A man, now, was different. She knew men by 
Mr. Baldwin; and apart from his head, which 
really might have had a little more hair on it and 
no harm to anybody, she really doted upon him, 
for he praised her work, and invariably asked her 
how her mother did. So who was more desir- 
able than Mr. Baldwin for her advertisement ? 

She did it! In this way, sitting one early 
evening at her ease, for her eyes ached her a little, 
and she had such acrick in her back, and the 
room was dark, and far away was the drone of 
the organ, lost in thought, and yet thinking of 
nothing tangible, there came a knock on the 
door, and with a suppressed shriek she arose and 
opened the door, and found herself in presence of 
a stranger. 

“ Bless my soul! it’s a man, 
her breath; “ of course it ¢s a man. 
thought it, now?” 

What was it he asked? Oh, yes, he wanted to 
see the room Mr. Baldwin had spoken of. 

“ To be sure,” said Janey, “and very kind of 
Jsn'¢t he a nice man? 


brought 


” 


she said under 
Who'd have 


Mr. Baldwin, I am sure, 








Walk in, sir, till I get a light! Please don’t 
come too far, for the rocker is close by, and it is 
generally harder than a person’s shins—leastwise 
than mine,” she concluded, apologetically, for it 
seemed scarcely fair to compare her shins with 
other people’s; for how did she know but his 
might be as scathless as adamant! Then she got 
a light and held it up before her, and took a good 
look at her prospective tenant. 

She thought he would do very well. He was 
no longer a young man, and there were marks 
upon his face of many former years of temptation 
that had conquered. 

After satisfying herself that the man hadn’t 
more features than are usually allotted to human- 
ity, she sighed and beckoned him, and led him up 
the creaking stairs, putting her finger upon her 
lip and turning around to him with a slight 
frown, thus enjoining silence, and at last ushered 
him into the little, low room at the top of the 
house. 

“ You won’t mind my asking you to whisper ?” 
she said, in a low voice; “but mammy is an 
invalid with nerves. You understand ?” 

He acquiesced, smiling rather forlornly, she 
thought. 

“The room is of very elegant,’”’ she went on, 
seeing that he looked about him critically, and 
fearful at this moment that he might not take it— 
and she needed the money so much, and winter 
was coming fast, and this was the first applicant. 
“ But I can tidy it up a bit for you—that is, the 
bed is clean and fresh, and—and—you can have 
the rocker! And then, every stairs hasn’t a 
banister.” 

“TI thank you,” he answered, smiling again ; 
“I should be afraid of the rocker—shins, you 
know. And I never use banisters—haven’t since I 
was a young boy with a desire to break my neck.” 

She nodded ; she was too anxious to expend 
her breath in words over a trifle, when she 
meant to haggle him into taking that room 
whether he liked it or not. 

But he did ‘not need her unlawful offices; he 
astonished her by saying, suddenly and in a loud 
voice, “I will take the room; when can I move 
my traps in?” —astonished her more by forgetting 
to whisper, than by saying he would become her 
lodger. 

“ Hush!” she said, 

“I beg your pardon, I forgot,” he answered ; 
“ I give you my honor I did.” . 

“ Don’t mention it,’ she said, implying that his 
honor was unmentionable. Then she made the 
necessary arrangements with him, and he went 
down the stairs with her, 

As they passed her mother’s bed-room inartic- 
ulate sounds and rumbles greeted their ears, like 
angry words spoken a good way off. 

“Mammy,” explained Janey, cautiously, and 
eying him with suspicion to see if he smiled—if 
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he smiled she would be his implacable enemy. 
No, he was as grave as could be desired, and she 
forgave him on the spot all the sins he had 
ever committed. Then they reached the parlor, 
and he went towards the street door, and there 
paused. 

“Thad forgotten to give you my name,” he 
said. 

“T had forgotten to ask it. But then I am so 
very forgetful, mammy says,” she answered. 
And again he smiled, and the smile seemed so 
forlorn and hopeless that she quite hated herself 
for being the cause of it. 

“TIT am Arthur Free, entry clerk for Mr. 
Baldwin. The position is not over lucrative, but 
I shall pay you always in advance, and hope to be 
a quiet tenant. Must I always whisper ?” 

“ Not always, sir; only you had best not talk 
too loudly, for men’s voices, as a general thing, 
have ‘the shaky stop’ in them, and it’s mighty 
provoking to the invalid.” 

** The ‘shaky stop ?’”’ he asked. 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” she said ; “ the 
stop in the organ which the organist turns on 
wken he begins to play, and makes you afraid the 
blood will burst out of your ears. I always think 
the organists do it to show off.” 

For the third time he smiled, and then opened 
the front door. A peculiar rumble greeted him, 
and he started back. 

“ What is it ?”’ he asked. 

“Qh, it’s only the organ at Murphy’s,” she 
said. 

“ Murphy’s? Fdid not know there was another 
house in the street. Irish, I suppose? I hope 
he’s not a music teacher who practices.” 

“Murphy’s is a church—that’s it, that black 
mass there,” 

“Surely everything whispers here,’’ he said, 
pleasantly ; “even the organ. Good-night, Miss 
Brice.” : 

“ Good-night, Mr. Free ; I shall expect you to- 
morrow.” 

Then she shut the door and came back into 
the parlor, and hurt herself against the rocker, as 
she did every day. 

“Ugh!” she said, setting the chair to rocking 
viciously. ‘ What do you think people’s legs are 
made of, you brute !”"—and set it off at a great 
rate. 

Then she fell to thinking. Whatever she 
thought of, nobody need know; but she got up 
with a sigh from the table and looked at the 
lamp. 

“I don’t see why his hair should be red, any- 
how,” she said. She picked up the lamp. “ Now 
for it,’ she muttered in a suppressed voice, an odd 
little wrinkle coming between her brows; and she 
went toward the stairs. 





CHAPTER IL. 


A TROUBLED TUNE, 

As she toiled up the stairs, the sounds that she 
and Mr. Free had heard emanating from her 
mother’s chamber grew louder and louder, until, 
when she opened the door, a regular avalanche 
of abuse fell upon her defenceless head. 

She set the light down and went about the 
room arranging the things, and so waited until 
the fury of the storm had subsided. 

“ Mammy,” she said at last; “ I’ve something 
to tell you.” 

* Don’t want to hear it,’’ responded mammy, 
of whom not an atom could be seen for the mul- 
tiplicity of bed clothing that obscured her and 
set her light under a bushel, so to speak. 

“ I’ve let the room,” went on Janey. 

“If there’s a woman comes into this house to 
flirt down and up the stairs in her stiff petticoats, 
I'll choke myself, Jane, you wicked creature, and 
the coroner shall hang you for murder, I hate 
petticoats,” said Mrs. Brice, shrilly, from the 
depths of the bed. 

“Our lodger’s petticoats won’t 
mammy. It’s a man,” 

A battle was imminent, and Janey knew it. 

Out from the many covers a thin delicate hand 
went up, beating at the air in a strange, unearthly 
fashion; then a face, cruel and cold, and white 
and sharp-cut, came to the surface, and a pair of 
light-blue steely eyes looked out from a counte- 
nance that had surely been beautiful once, but 
was now all distorted by pain and rage and many 
years fighting against fate. 

“ Jane Brice, do you mean to say that a man is 
coming here? and you.a lone female in the 
house,” 

“I had to let the room, mammy; and had he 
not taken it, I might have waited all winter for 
another caller. Beggars mustn’t be choosers. 
And then, you know, if you don’t like a woman 
or a man, what sha// we have for a lodger ?” 

“ Beggars!” screamed her mother; “I am 
none of that—I am no beggar, no matter what 
you may be, you unnatural child! I tell you, even 
in my old helpless days when I am left here to 
die and rot with no care nor attention, I will not 
have indelicate proceedings going on in this 
house. A man shall not come here; do you 
hear? A man—a symphonic devil! I will burn 
the house down the first night I think he is sleep- 
ing up stairs, if I have to break my neck getting 
at the matches.” 

Janey remained silent, perhaps thinking of 
Hindoo widows, 

“Do you hear?’ went on her mother; “he 
shall not come, and you a lone woman.” 

“I have you, mammy.” 

“Me! [tell you you are nothing to me, you 
toad! To think that I as I once was should be 
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twitted with you! Where did you get that hump 
on your shoulders? From me? Where did you 
get that pinched, starved face? From me? Or 
that poverty-stricken manner? Bah! there is 
nothing about you like me but your eyes, and 
they are so used to seeing the rest of your ugli- 
ness that they are going away into your head 
fram sheer fright.” 

This was nothing new to Janey, and she did 
not mind it any more than usual, but allowed her 
mother to run on thus relieving herself, for a 
quarter of an hour or so longer, and sat there 
looking down at the carpet without another word, 
as her way was. At the end of the allotted time, 
Mrs, Brice had worn herself and her vocabulary 
of epithets out, as usual—her daughter always 
timed her—and so sunk down, exhausted and 
limp, and tearful. Then Janey arose and gave 
her her medicine, and rearranged the pillows for 
her, and asked her if she would like a morsel of 
toast. 

“Do with me what you will,’ wailed the in- 
valid, “but never let me see this man. I hate 
men. Give me some toast and a bowl of tea— 
strong, with four lumps of sugar in it,—don’t put 
in three and swear it was four; I can always tell. 
And be quick about it.” 

Her daughter went down to the parlor, raked 
up the fire till it glowed again, and prepared the 
toast, 

“It’s not all whispers about this house,” said 
Janey aloud, remembering her lodger’s words, 
“and I’m glad mammy didn’t make things hotter 
for me,”’ 

Then she went up ‘stairs again, and down 
again, attendant on some errand for her mother, 
and so up and down, up. and down a dozen times, 
until she was dead tired. This running up and 
down stairs was Janey’s exercise, and she often 
vowed to herself that but for it she should be- 
come a hopeless victim to dyspepsia. 

“It’s as good as a gymnasium any day; it 
livens you up so,” she said. 

As it was, to-night her mother caused the pre- 
clusion of any idea of the advent of dyspepsia if 
exercise could stave it off, and when she was 
asleep her daughter down stairs picked up her 
work and wrought, by the dim light of the soli- 
tary lamp, beautiful flowers and gay foliage upon 
a satin that was designed to flash and glitter in a 
ball-room, amid warmth and perfume, and music, 
and careless, happy words. And the wind 
screamed and fought for entrance to the room 
where she sat bending down, stitch, stitch, stitch- 
ing. When the midnight had,come, and the 
wind had died away and everything was quiet, 
with a strange new happiness at her heart—for 
she was that glad the room was taken—she was 
still sitting there working and singing softly to 
herself a litthe hymn she had learned somehow or 
other. For when all the world was asleep, and 





her mother, like the wicked in the Bible, had 
ceased from troubling, it was Janey’s holiday, 
when she could be sure for an hour or so that 
she would not be expecting complaint and re- 
proach from the source of perpetual inspiration 
of torment. And then she would sing or hum, 
imagining all manner of things that could never 
by any possibility happen, 


CHAPTER III, 





MR. FREE HEARS THE MUSIC, 

The next day Mr. Free’s trunk arrived, and in 
the night Mr. Free followed in the wake of his 
trunk. 

“His hair evidently was red in youth,” said 
Janey, and forgave it now that he was settled and 
the rent assured her. As the time passed on she 
thought her mother’s fears were less than ground- 
less, unfounded as to the gentleman; for she 
rarely saw him more than five minutes in the 
day, as he left early in the morning, merely nod- 
ding to her as he passed by her, and stopping of 
nights to put his head’ in at the parlor door to say 
“ good night!” 

One thing he did, and which she thought was 
not only a mark of good breeding, but which 
showed a delicacy towards her which the heart 
of woman could not withstand—he always took 
off his boots before ascending to his room, and 
went thence in stocking-feet so as to disturb not 
her mother’s nerves. She got to wondering 
what ever he could do up in his room night after 
night,with no fire there—and the winter had now 
come in earnest, and the snow lay piled in the 
little street like a vast winding-sheet. She won- 
dered if he read, up in that cold room, and if he 
didn’t have to lick his thumb to render it pliable 
enough to turn the icy leaves of his book. Yet 
when she made the bed, of a morning, she would 
look around for those books; but found none. 
That he did not go to bed early she knew; for 
night after night, when she went up to her own 
bed, she saw a thin thread of light streaming 
from the key-hole of his door down the stairs, 
and she could but feel thankful from the bottom 
of her heart that it was not in the contract that 
she was to furnish the candles for his consump- 
tion, 

So even Christmas came, And on that festive 
occasion he was in his room all day, and she 
pitied him. There wasn’t much solace in having 
a lodger, she thought. You see the want of self 
in this!—she had wanted a lodger for his money; 
now she had his money it failed to suffice her ; 
she wanted solace. Such are the customs of 
women like Janey. She had a diminutive chicken 
that day, and had picked the choicest morsels off 
its incapacious chest for her mother, before get- 
ting it ready for herself and the oven; and ac- 
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cording to custom she went to her mother and 
wished her the compliments of the merry season. 
She got a loud angry answer for her pains, and 
was asked what had she to do with Christmases 
and such tomfoélery? She did not mind much, 
but on opening the door to go down she found 
herself face to face with Mr. Free, and something, 
some sort of pitying expression in his eyes, made 
her blush up to the roots of her hair, and hurry 
down past him without a word, and so into the 
parlor. She knew he had heard her mother, 
and never before had she felt so resentful of 
something to which she could give no name. 
What right had he to pity her? She could do 
that for herself if she wanted to, she should hope ! 
She set about her business, however, and was 
surprised to see a tear roll down and fall upon 
her mother’s dinner, 

“I hope it won’t disagree with her,” she said, 
viciously ; “ and, besides, it will save salt,” and 
slammed the oven-door. It seemed she was des- 
tined to be found out all at once, just as though 
she were Blue-beard’s wife, you know; for with 
red eyes she looked up from the oven, and saw 
Mr. Free’s head in the parlor, wishing her a 
merry Christmas. 

“The same to you,” she said, coldly, and 
wished the rocking-chair had been in the little 
dark entry, as he came down. After that she 
saw no more of him all day, although she knew 
he was in his room. Her mother was more 
peevish than usual. She sighed a hundred times, 
and asked her daughter what made her so suspi- 
cious for—that she was always prying, and the 
like. So Janey dared not sit in her mother’s 
room, and thus she was in the parlor at work in 
no time as on ordinary days. It was a clear, 
cold, calm day, and she heard off and on, al- 
though the doors and windows were closed, gasps 
of music in at “* Murphy’s,’”’ and knew that there 
were rejoicings, and lights, and music, and the 
smell of warm Eastern scents there, and praise 
for the birth of the Man of sorrows, who was ac- 
quainted with grief. Janey sighed. 

In the twilight there came a knock upon the 
parlor-door, and in walked Mr. Free. 

“I have made so bold,” he said, and placed 
a package in her hand and left her. 

As though she suspected an infernal machine, 
with trembling fingers she opened it, and there 
was a box of bon-bons and a prettily illuminated 
card, She could scarcely see, for the mist in 
her eyes, at this unexpected kindness, for she 
was not very used to kindnesses, and presents 
never knew her; on the card, in crazy, long-legged 
letters she read, “‘ Peace on the earth, and good 
will towards men,” and she thought Mr, Free in 
these words rebuked her for her apparent 
rudeness of the morning. 

However, she lit the lamp and sat down, and 
then an idea struck her, ‘There was something 
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new in the house, or she would never have been 
struck by the idea. Cautiously, card in hand, 
she stole up the stairs and softly opened the door 
of her mother’s chamber, well knowing that the 
invalid slept at this time of the day. With the 
noiseless movement she had acquired in close 
attendance upon that room for years, she found 
the bed, and with a pin taken from her collar. 
tacked the card up on the head-board where she 
knew her mother would never see it. As noise- 
lessly as she had entered she quitted the room. 

Surely, surely something new was in the house; 
and whatever could it be? She thanked him the 
next day for his sweet gift, and every night that 
week she ate a sugar-plum, and wondered how 
long they would last, and hated to count them. 
Having this saccharine reminder in her mouth 
so often, another idea struck her. She always 
enforced her thought. 

“Mr, Free,” she said one day, “ you must be 
lonesome up in your room all by yourself so 
much, Whatever can you find to do there ?” 

“TI think a good bit, Miss Janey,” he said 
kindly. 

“ That’s very unhealthy, Mr. Free.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“Oh, I know so by my mammy. Mammy she 
thinks all the time, and it hurts her.” 

He looked at her, not speaking, and she 
thought he was very stupid. 

* Now, Mr. Free,” she said, “I am here alone 
of evenings, and if you should ever feel like 
company—such as it is—why all you have to do 
is to open the parlor-door, and come in like the 
fly.” 

“Thank you,” he said, “thank you! I shall 
avail myself of the invitation—like the spider 
that I am, Why, it’s the fly’s parlor this time.” 

“I never walk on the ceiling, Mr. Free.?’ 

And laughing, he left her. 

Oh, whatever had she done, she thought when 
he had gone. Suppose her mother were to know! 
What had actuated her? And then to think how 
quickly he had taken her up, and insisted upon 
calling himself a spider! It surely was very 
polite in him to call himself a spider. And was 
it not boldness in her to call herself a fly ?—and 
in her own house, too? Anyhow Mr. Free was 
not bold, even if she were. So in this insectiv- 
orous way night after night he would come in 
and sit with her, telling her little lively things 
which he knew would please her; for he came 
out of pity, and, as he watched her patient old 
face, felt that he warmed toward loneliness that 
was greater than his own, 

“ Are you never tired ?” he asked, 

“ Very seldom; only when I am overworked. 
Do you remember that scarlet silk, with the gold 
birds and butterflies meandering all over it? No, 
you never saw it, more’s the pity. Well, I was 
hurried with that, because the lady wanted to 
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wear it on New Year's day to receive calls in. 
She's very fat, that lady, I know by the front 
breadth; and fat people don’t look well in red, 
do they, Mr. Free?” 

“ Indeed, Miss Janey, I never gave the subject 
serious attention; but now you mention it, I am 
sure they do not,” 

“Um! Then, you know, when it’s warmer 
weather, and I’m a little out of humor with the 
world, often of evenings when mammy’s asleep I 
lock the door and go around, to Murphy's and 
hear the music. And, oh! Mr Free, there’s the 
loveliest pink and purple Peter in the chancel 
window you ever saw—all made of glass, you 
know, with a great big key dangling on his little 
finger. You can’t see him of nights; but if you 
go in the morning when the sun shines through 
him, he’s just too sweet for anything.” 

“TI shall certainly have to go to Murphy's to 
hear and see. And you say the music is good ?” 

“Good! Why that’s no name for it—though 
maybe it is because I know so little of music as a 
general thing. But sometimes in the summer 
evenings, when the night is long a coming, and 
the flowers in the back yards here are blooming 
and scenting all the air, I go around when the 
organist is practicing, and I creep in and get into 
a back pew, (for you know some Catholic 
churches are always open; as all churches should 
be, I think,) and I fall on my knees—for I can't 
help it—and I look up at that pretty window and 
hear the music, and I feel that I am far, far away 
from everything, that I have all that I want, that 
there is a delicious pain at my heart, and that I 
am crying out somehow for mammy to be with 
me, and—oh, pray forgive me, sir! I didn’t 
mean to say so much.” 

She saw his eyes upon her, and she knew she 
had been clasping her hands tightly together, and 
that her eyes were looking up as they looked 
when they sought the bright window in the 
church, and her heart was beating strangely, and 
she was so ashamed of it all. 

He noted her agitation, and said after awhile; 
** Why, I shall have to go to Murphy’s certainly.” 

“Oh!\do! do!” she cried, glad of a pretext 
to take attention from herself; “go some Sunday, 
and just see if you don’t feel somewhat as I do.” 

He promised, laughingly, and turned the con- 
versation from herself, as he saw how pained she 
was. So when Sunday came he went to the 
church, and she waited anxiously for him to come 
home. She was on the step when he walked up 
the street. He moved slower than usual, she 
thought, and he looked somewhat bewildered. 

“ Well!” she said, gladly, as he neared her; 
“well!” 

“What is it?” he asked, coming out of his 
reverie. 

“ The church—you have been to the church ?” 

“ The church ?—oh, yes!” 





“ And—quick, tell me, please—you saw—” 

He seemed to have relapsed into his old reverie 
again. 

“ T saw the sweetest face in the world,” he said, 
pulling himself together with an’ effort. 

She pressed her hands together, “ Of course !" 
she cried, “of course! and the key on his little 
finger—the key of heaven?” 

“ The key of heaven,” he repeated, slowly, and 
had his foot on the stair, 

She put her hand on hisarm, “ But, Mr, Free, 
the music, the music—you heard the music?” 

“TI heard it,” he said; and he went up the 
stairs, leaving her more disappointed than she 
had ever been in her life before, she thought. 
For somehow or other lately, it seemed to her, 
she wanted somebody to like what she liked; 
and he was all she knew, She saw no more of 
him that day nor that evening, though she heard 
him go out when the church bells were clanging 
and beating like a pulse through the crisp night 
air. 





CHAPTER IV. 
OLD REMEMBERED CHORDS, 

The next day she was more or less uneasy until 
he was with her in the evening. 

“I went again to church last night,” he said, 
“and I enjoyed the music very much.” 

She was pleased, indeed, at this, and expressed 
her pleasure. He seemed kinder than ever this 
night, and she was very sorry when it was bed- 
time. But more nights were spent thus, even 
until the next Sunday was here. Again she saw 
him go out, and she wondered if he were going to 
church, and wondered more why he did not tell 
her so if that were his intention. When the time 
came for his return, she did not, as on last Sun- 
day, go tothe door to meet him. But he opened 
the parlor door and told her he had been to 
Murphy’s, and she was herself again, though 
she wondered why he was not more rapturous 
over the music, and reasoned, Was this so be- 
cause men saw and heard things differently from 
women? She only knew men from Mr. Bald- 
win, and she plainly saw that he lost more hair 
every day, while she as plainly perceived that 
Mr. Free’s locks had miraculously become a 
lovely shade of auburn. And yet Mr, Free had 
heard the music as she had, and while he thought 
it good enough, having heard much better all his 
life, man’s curiosity led him to inspect the organ- 
gallery, and there he saw the organist, a girl with 
a sweet face, such as he had had in his mind for 
years, and never had met in the life before. 
Looking at her, all his past came up before him, 
and he saw himself a failure; he saw his reck- 
less young life—how his father and mother, now 
long since dead, had been ill-matched, with ac- 
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cusation and bickering on both sides, and no love 
to add forgiveness, He saw himself forced from 
home to try for peace and happiness, which only 
seemed to be in extravagant action and desires. 
Wasted in money as in health, andeceived at last, 
his mind at war with the world, he had shifted 
from all the confusion he so well knew, and, poor 
in purse, was in a situation which might have 
been his twenty years ago,when advancement was 
before, and not behind him, as now. This com- 
ing to Janey Brice’s “ad been after four years of 
thus shifting, and he had settled down into a 
nonentity, and the chance of that rest which the 
poor little woman’s house seemed to hold out to 
him was welcomed, indeed. He pitied her; he 
pitied all women for his mother’s sake; for he 
plainly saw that his father had married without 
love, and he argued that any woman seeing her- 
self unloved by her husband could do only as 
his mother had done—go against the man, think- 
ing that all he did was only further slight and 
insult put upon her. And yet when he looked 
on the fair young musician's face, like a flash, 
like a touch born of a more heavenly music than 
she drew from the organ, it came to him and ex- 
pressed the hidden melody of his own futile 
former life. This was why he heard not as 
Janey had heard. And so Janey, trying to ac- 
count for everything, saw nothing in its true 
light, as women so frequently and falsely see. 


CHAPTER V. 
JANEY PROMISES HER MOTHER, AND THE MUSIC 
TELLS HER SOMETHING. 


So on till the summer time did these trivial 
things weave their unchecked weft. Of evenings 
Free was with Janey in the parlor, comforting 
her, when she had never deemed she stood in 
need of much comforting before, and often mak- 
ing her wish for impossible things in her desire 
to have him happy. For Janey herself was now 
unhappy with the exalted unhappiness which 
honest, simple love always brings with it. But 
the fact is, she either did not yet recognize her 
feeling, or else she contradicted and beat it down 
as she had beaten down so much else in her life. 
Let her mother up-stairs look to the dwarfed 
mind, the stunted aspirations, which were her 
daughter’s from continued fault-finding and mis- 
erable blame. In this time he had frequented 
the church, had listened to the music, watching 
the fair organist’s face, and fully aware that he 
was thus instigating feelings in himself which 
could scarcely have a bearing upon his happiness 
and ease. aes 

He gained the organ-gallery in time, and came 
to know Martha Doyle, first by listening to her 
music, then by venturing his help in the stops. 
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Tt even made him moody and angry with himself 
after awhile to see that she greeted him pleasantly, 
and that he was not unwelcome to her; for he 
reasoned with himself, that such a wreck of a 
man as he was could be nothing to any woman, 
Free found out that Martha was an orphan, a 
music-teacher, living with people to whom she 
represented nothing more than the amount she 
paid them for keeping her in shelter and food. 
He treasured the knowledge and made capital of 
it when he sat with Janey Brice, watching her 
often in silence as she sewed and wrought her 
marvels, She, poor thing, loved the silence of 
these times passing well; and indeed she hardly 
knew it was silence at all, it was so supremely 
happy, and silence had not always been happy to 
her, So, often, when the day had been particu- 
larly trying, and her mother had heaped more 
abuse than ever upon her, she would think while 
the angry words rained upon her; 

“Ah, well, when the night comes it will be 
brighter,” 

She wanted, too, sympathy for something 
which she had not, and yet seemed to have—but 
what it was she could not say. In this way, 
nursing a feeling in their hearts which they dared 
not name to themselves, this woman who had 
seen nothing of life, and this man who had seen 
too much of it, sat side by side night after night, 
raveling thoughts into intricacies of hopes and 
vague imaginings and dreams. 

As the spring advanced, once or twice when 
Free was in his room, Janey stole away to church, 
and going as of old into a back pew, fell upon her 
knees locking up to Peter in the window, his 
countenance darkened frequently by the busy 
sparrows outside fluttering about him, and listen- 
ing to the music, and going out into the shadowy 
country of the mind, where dwelt beauties that 
had no place on earth and surely had no place in 
any heaven that she knew of. After staying here 
for an hour or so, she would hurry guiltily back 
and see her mother, and tell Free what she had 
done. 

“Do you think stolen holiness is good?” he 
asked her once in his bantering fashion. 

“ Certainly,” she replied, pertly, “if you can’t 
get holiness by fair means, take it by foul.” 

He laughed at her exposition, and then, em- 
boldened by his laughing, she told him recklessly 
what she had done with the Christmas card. 
Maybe he saw something that she had not seen 
in the act, for he did not smile at all. Soshe 
was abashed after she had told him, and ven- 
tured no more confidences, except to protest that 
her mother was not to blame—of what, she did 
not say. 

“ Surely not,” he said, rather more to please 
her than anything else. 

She felt that his answer implied more than he 
said, for she returned quickly : 
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“ Mr. Free, you do not know mammy—I doubt 
if any one does: she has had sorrow for years— 
you know my father died long before I could 
remember him. She has known trouble since I 
can remember, though. Look at me! Of course 
mammy would rather have me a little different 
than I am—all mothers would like their children 
pretty and healthy, wouldn’t they, now ?” 

She was a little shaken as she spoke, and a hot 
feeling was in her face, But he answered, yes, 
he supposed so, but looked not at her. 

‘For mammy is a lady, Mr. Free,” she went 
on, trying to get out of her difficulty by going 
further into it, “ her father was a doctor.” 

“No!” 

* Yes, and—”’ 

“You take my breath away,” he said, seeing 
that she would tell him more than she ought to, 
and that she would repent of it. 

She saw his feint and took kindly to it, and was 
thankful, although it put her on her guard never 
to speak in a manner that should make her ap- 
pear foolish in his eyes again. 

He got into a way, too, after awhile, of never 
telling her he had been to church, although she 
did not mind his secresy very much, and reasoned 
that she was a fool to mind it at all, for that men 
in all probability took things for granted, and 
that was what women never did. 

So once, in one of her incursions to the church, 
rapt in the music, she did not notice anything 
around her until the shadows fell, and she started 
up, hurrying home. 

As she came out she glanced up to the gallery, 
and she could have sworn she saw Mr. Free 
there; but when she reached Canon street her 
mother was calling for her, restless and com- 
plaining. In her hurry she left the door of the 
room open, and ran in and lit the lamp. She 
tried to calm her mother, and thought she had 
succeeded, when all at once Mrs. Brice gave a 
stifled shriek, and hurrying to her Janey found 
her with face fixed and arm stretched out toward 
the open door. She closed the door, afraid that 
Mr. Free might come inopportunely up or down 
the stairs. When she came back to the bed, her 
mother had fainted. When once more she 
opened her eyes, Mrs. Brice said harshly, but not 
in the old peevish way : 

“Who is the man in this house? You have 
never told me his name.” 

“ He is Arthur Free, mammy, And you never 
asked me his name before, and I thought it could 
not interest you,” 

“It was your duty to tell me; do you hear— 
your duty,” Then in a fierce voice she cried, 
* Jane, never let that man look on my face, Do 
you hear? He shall never see me alive; but 
dead you can do as you will with me, Promise 
me—swear it! You owe that much to me, 
Arthur Free shall never look on me living or 





dead! Disobey me, and if God will not curse 
you, another equally strong earthly power will.” 

She was in a frenzy, with something of fear in 
her looks; and used as she was to her mother’s 
outbreaks, Janey could but feel an awe for the 
new direction the old antipathy had taken. When 
she went down stairs, a little frightened yet, and 
greeted Mr, Free, she felt that it had been his 
face had done all this. Altogether, it seemed to 
her that a barrier had risen up against her. 
Again, on a clear, sweet evening, Janey and 
Arthur Free met on their way to church, and to- 
gether went in. 

“You must sit back here with me,” said Janey, 
“if you want to share my experience.” 

Smiling, he seated himself in the pew. When 
the organ began, each was lost to the other. 
Whatever were Free’s thoughts and longings, 
they had no counterpart in Janey; her misty blue 
eyes were looking far away, farther away than to 
Saint Peter; her lips were parted in smiling. 
And the music told its strange story to these two! 
Quiet chords, jubilant chords, with one long-held 
note fretting its way through the whole melody, 
with a reverting theme, now lost, then coming 
softly in again—oh, the music told Janey the 
truth—told her the truth at last! She loved the 
man beside her! This was what had made the 
music so sweet to her always—love!—and she 
had not known what it expressed till he had 
come. That organist who was unknown to her, 
had broken the crust through, and now forever- 
more she held that within her which was more 
radiant than the pink and purple disciple, more 
radiant than any saint of heaven—for her saint 
was beside her, a living, breathing man, and she 
worshiped God through him, feeling no impiety 
in identifying God's work with himself. 





CHAPTER VI. 


A MOTHER’S BLESSING. 

She knew not how long she sat there lost. At 
last the sparrow’s wings were at rest, and a great 
shadow came down upon the key of heaven in 
Peter’s hand, and she awoke—awoke to find her- 
self alone; for her companion was not beside 
her. Bewildered and dazzled, even then she 
scarcely missed him; she left the church and hur- 
ried around the corner, She thought she saw him 
leaning out of his window in the little house; 
she looked up; yes, it was he. She went in, 
still dazzled and bewildered, and he came down 
and whispered to her: 

“ Your mother is calling you, I left the church 
because you seemed so happy that I did not like 
to disturb you; but having something to do, I 
was forced to go,” 

She never answered him then, but sped up the 
stairs, She entered her mother's room, and was 
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glad that the old bitter abuse awoke her, Allto- 
gether it seemed to her that her mother was be- 
coming more troublesome than ever, though she 
tried to think her own wickedness made her 
believe so—that her new happiness had made 
old duties irksome. But the truth is, Mrs. Brice 
was indeed more peevish and exacting now than 
heretofore: she wanted Janey with her more; 
she complained ‘that she was neglected; she 
wanted “ that man” sent away from the house, 
and the next minute told her daughter not to dare 
to do so. To-night, though, when she had lulled 
her mother to sleep, Janey felt a great desire to 
have some one to comfort her for her great secret 
happiness. She sat beside the bed and watched 
the thin face. 

“She must have been so beautiful,’ she said 
softly to herself; “ but she could not have felt 
happier.” She looked at the shrunken features 
on the bed, and the thin hands lying upon the 
cover, and a great hunger came to her to have 
her mother bless her. She pitied herself; she 
pitied her mother. For the first time in her life 
she asked herself, “‘ What have I done that makes 
mammy not love me?’’ With a hysterical feeling 
she sank down by the bedside and looked more 
and more at the limp hand lying so near to her ; 
she buried her face in the bed-clothing; she 
reached gently for that hand and softly raised it 
until it rested upon her own bowed head. Then 
foolish tears came, and she was afraid of waking 
the dreary invalid ; so she as quietly removed the 
hand, and felt that her mother had indeed blessed 
her with a touch she all unconsciously bestowed. 
In this frame of mind she stooped and kissed the 
waxy brow upon the pillow so as not to disturb, 
and then she went and sat down by the table 
where the lamp was, and laid her face down upon 
her hands, letting the dull flat light fall upon her 
hair and contorted shoulders. This was her love- 
night, her happy time. 

The early morning light found her thus, with 
haggard face but smiling lips. She opened the 
window softly, and let in some fresh morning air, 
She heard Arthur Free stirring overhead, and 
then, afraid that her mother might wake and 
complain of her unusual presence at this eccen- 
tric time of the day, she crept from the room and 
sought the little parlor, and took up her work 
with fingers that seemed to be clasped in thankful 
prayer, while they did the task that was for them 
to do, 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE GIRL WITH THE HEAUTIFUL LOCKS, 


Tt is sald that no woman is loved without her 
knowing it, This could hardly be the truth in 
Martha Doyle's case; she was very, very much 
to Arthur Free, and she did not know it, From 





the first she had respected him as a quiet, orderly 
gentleman who had perhaps seen better days— 
which are often a man’s worse days—but who 
was much her senior in years and manner. In 
Mr. Free she had a champion, though a modest 
one, and she looked upon him as a man who had 
never got on in the world because he just missed 
that ineffable something that is sure to carry men 
to the fruition of their aims in life. Often as he 
sat beside her in the gallery, and he attended to 
the organ-stops with good taste, she caught her- 
self wondering about him as any woman would 
have done. Indeed, before he had come there 
she had seen very little to attract her in Saint Mur- 
phy’s ; for the people were a common-place pious 
people, who knelt around promiscuously, and 
didn’t understand a note of music—with the ex- 
ception of a little hump-backed, blue-eyed, oldish- 
young woman, who was evidently not one of the 
* faithful,” but a Protestant and sentimentally in- 
clined ; for she had seen her kneeling and gazing 
at nothing with the greatest interest in the world, 
She wished she had that girl’s eyes, though; they 
were so misty and of such a perfect blue. But 
Mr. Free was such a change; he never presumed 
upon their chance acquaintance, and never even 
desired to know where she lived. 

So for months she let him come, never seeing 
that shadowy feeling of his that could have 
availed her in little had she known, The sum- 
mer months were here, and the odor of the 
flowers in the back yards was very sweet in the 
little house with its windows and doors wide 
open. Now, too, you could hear the organ 
plainer, and often of stilly nights parts of the 
service were clearly discernible. These sounds 
were particularly hateful to Mrs. Brice, and often 
in rather strong language she blessed the church 
and all the people, particularly the steeple with a 
busy bell in it, with a vigor that would have done 
credit to a strong healthy pagan, or Robin the 
Bobbin, the big-bellied Ben, of the nursery 
rhyme. 

‘“What do you mean, Jane, by having me 
killed by an ignorant Catholic church ?” she 
asked, But as the church was no Aladdin's pal- 
ace, to be here to-day and gone to-morrow, and 
as her daughter could not possibly have lifted it 
up and deposited it somewhere else, where there 
was sure to be another invalid anyhow, Janey was 
silent, and that question was never answered on 
earth, 

By the time the sultriness of August had come, 
Janey had gotten quite over her paroxysms of 
affection, and was far more demure toward Mr, 
Free than heretofore, and altogether quite human, 
lo be sure she had fewer evenings with him, for 
the warm weather took him out-doors, away from 
the now stuffy little parlor, She worked the samé, 
and often was tired, The heat and her usual 
sources of worriment made her more pallid and 
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weakly; but surely if she had not complained in 
the past, there was no cause for complaint now. 
She was very sentimental indeed, was Janey, as 
no doubt you have found out before this—or, if 
you have not, surely shall before long; and she 
loved to go up stairs, and crane her neck out of 
the window, and look in at the gardens below 
“her and imagine how it would be were the pret- 
tiest one hers, and in it Ae—that inexpressive 
he! All this summer, too, Mrs. Brice was worse 
than she had been for years, and constantly talked 
of death with a morbid delight that cheered her 
immensely. 

“ When I’m gone you'll have a nice time of 
it,” she said to Janey, maliciously shaking her 
head at her, 

When she was gone! Perhaps Janey at a 
former period of her existence might have wick- 
edly thought in some over-burdened time that it 
was a consummation devoutly to be wished for; 
but now she pitied her mother vastly to think 
that dissolution could find her so sadly off. So 
once when she had watched and seen Free go 
around the corner while the bells were jangling, 
and from one of the gardens came a faint scent 
of jessamine, she plucked up a wonderful amount 
of courage, and she ministered to her mother, 
who was in one of her “ mortuary moods,” as 
Janey had once called them, 

“ Mammy,” she said, pleasantly, “don’t talk 
of dying. I should be left all alone.” 

“ What’s that to me?” responded the gentle 
invalid ; “ won’t I be left all alone, too?” 

“ Oh, no,” said Janey, thinking of Murphy and 
Peter and the organ and the troops of bodiless 
angels on the panels of the ceiling, “ you will go 
to those who cannot come to you, you know— 
pappy and others who have known and loved 
you when you were young and beautiful.” 

She hardly knew what she was saying until the 
words had passed her lips, and she found that 
they had filled her with a sort of awe. 

Her mother was quiet for awhile—only for a 
little while, though ; for then shriek after shriek 
rang out on the air, bringing down the echoes of 
Canon street; and Janey went to her, terrified, 
and held down her face that her mother might 
rain weak blows with her fists upon it as a pallia- 
tive to her excited maternal feeling. 

“ Jane,” she said, “if you were worth haunt- 
ing, I’d come back to you.” 

Jane was too upset to quite appreciate this at 
the time, and was occupied for some minutes in 
quieting her and giving her the gracious medicine 
that wafted her into the black land of narcotic 
sleep, where few dreams are. But after her 
mother had sunk to rest, she went and sat by the 
window, and wanted greatly for something, she 
knew not what. She wondered how the church 
looked ; she wanted to go there; but lately her 
mother had a habit of calling for her at the most 





inopportune times, so she could rarely get near 
Murphy’s any more, Then she heard footsteps 
sounding in the street, and she brushed down the 
stairs and so into the parlor, on the way losing 
her hair from its confinement and letting it fall in 
ripples over her shoulders—for to-night, of all 
others, something possessed her to try to make 
herself fascinating. 

“ Oh, I’m like the girl with the beautiful locks 
in the fairy tale,” she thought. 

She had been filled with beautiful thoughts so 
much lately that no wonder she wanted her ex- 
terior to rival her interior—as Murphy’s hand- 
some facade was equally beautiful with its chan- 
cel. She got herself into the rocking-chair with- 
out more than usual detriment, and with a pleased 
face thought how Mr. Free would admire her 
hair. So he came in. But she knew by the 
sound of his listless step that he was not ina good 
mood, but in one of those tempers in which she 
had often found him of late, when he had come 
to her apparently for comfort, and loved to sit 
silently beside her, watching her as she worked. 
In an instant, hearing him thus, she wished she 
had not let her hair down. He put his head in 
at the door. 

“Oh, Janey,’’ he said, brightening, “I am glad 
you are here. I thought it just possible that 
your services might be required up-stairs.”’ 

This brightening look of his made her silly 
heart patter, and a dizziness seized her; for she 
was struck with the idea that may be his low- 
spiritedness of late had been caused by liking her 
very much and ngt knowing how to account for 
it. Oh! the fallacy of loving women! He came 
in and turned up the light, and told her he had 
been around in the church, This also cheered 
her and made her happier, and assured her she 
was going to faint if his language became any 
stronger—she knew she should. She was tempted 
to cry out that her mother wanted her; for now 
that she was likely to hear what she had longed 
to hear, she found she could not bear it. 

“ Oh, I am not used to being told I am fit to 
be loved,” she thought. 

He looked at her as the light flared in her 
face; he got up and came closer to her, looking 
into her face. She thought the swoon was on 
her, andxso lowered her eyes so as not to frighten 
him. e knew how closely he regarded her. 

“ Janey,” he said, softly. 

“Don’t,” she cried, as softly, “ please don’t. 
I can’t bear it, really I can’t.” 

“ But, child, it is so cruel,” he said, moving 
from her; “ you do not deserve it.” 

“Eh?” she said, looking up. 

“ Your mother has claimed too much of your 
attention to-night,’ he answered, with a bright 
light in his eyes, which she knew was anger, 
‘and the cruel marks on your face were not 
made by kisses.” 
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Then she completely broke down, 

“Mr. Free, it was not mammy, indeed it 
wasn’t. I—I—fell over the rocker,” she said, 
for she felt ashamed that he should see those 
marks, and pity her for them as though she were 
achild, And he did not even notice her hair! 





CHAPTER VIII, 





HEARS A STORY. 

He was silent for awhile, letting her regain 
her composure. With something like fierceness 
she dexterously caught her locks in a mass, and 
wound them about her head. She felt stronger 
already, she thought; if she could not be a tempt- 
ing Delilah, at least she could be something of a 
Samson, for her strength was in her hair. 

“But how was church to-night?” she asked, 
hurriedly. 

“Crowded and dreadful; old women and 
chattering girls, incense and Latin,” he replied, 
“But I came to talk to you, Janey; I came to 
talk about myself. Have you time to listen ?” 

Had she time to listen? And to him as he 
talked of himself! She felt swooning again, and 
wished she had let her hair as it was when she 
first came into the parlor—flowing, so to speak, 

“Yes, Mr. Free; but don’t detain me too long, 
mammy may be calling.” 

She had to say this, for had she been rapturous 
she would have been weak. 

“TI want to tell you, Janey, the story of a 
wicked man.” 

“T like wicked men,” she said, wildly, know- 
ing whose story it was likely to be. 

“Janey!” 

‘I mean I like their stories,’’ she stammered. 

He looked and smiled in his dear old forlorn 
way. 

“ Does it not seem strange, Janey, that I should 
come to you, of all women in the world, to tell 
that story ?—you who know so little of wicked- 
ness—you who have known sorrow and trial and 
trouble, and yet can be cheerful and full of 
peace.” 

She nodded. 

«You are never unhappy, are you ?” he asked, 
breaking off. ? 

“ Sdmetimes, a little,” she said quietly, “ when 
I hope for foolish things.” 

There was another silence. He was frowning 
and looking down at the floor. 

“T have been a fool all my life,” he blurted 
out; “I have sinned—I have broken all the 
Commandments, Janey.” 

She could not help saying what she said next 
—his case seemed to demand it: 

“1 don’t care overly much for the Command- 
ments myself,” she said. 

Again he smiled, comprehending her. Then, 





before she had time to realize it, he was telling 
her his story of sin and shame and misery, his 
disappointed life, his life of waste and prodigal- 
ity. She listened carefully; she did not inter- 
rupt him; the silence, the drone of summer in- 
sects in the air, the lateness and quiet of the 
hour, made him say things to this poor sinless little 
creature which he would have shuddered at any 
other time to think of repeating, and which in 
the morning he must surely repent of, At last it 
was all done, and she cowered in her great chair, 
white and shaking, He did not notice her con- 
dition—he was too full of himself. Frowning 
and sitting at the table, his one hand clutched in 
his hair, and the other picking at the frowsy mat 
upon which the lamp rested, he said: 

“And now what has such a life to offer any 
one ?”” 

“It can offer possibilities, Mr. Free,’’ she said 
simply, and raising her beautiful eyes to his fear- 
lessly now. 

He started. 

* You do not understand me,” he said ; “ sup- 
pose there is a woman in the case—what could I 
offer a woman ?” 

“ Yourself,” she said, still looking clearly at 
him; “ faults are not crimes, and crimes are not 
faults.” 

He looked at her in astonishment at her tone 
and words, and from that minute he saw her as a 
woman, not as a child any longer. 

*« Janey,” he went on, “pardon me! Could 
you, could any one, do you think, care enough 
for me to trust—Bah! What am I saying? I am 
talking nonsense.” 

“Mr. Free,’’ she said, “you should trust the 
woman you love with yourself, not with the 
doubts you have of yourself.” 

Again he looked at her wonderingly —and 
where had she learned to talk thus ? 

“Had 1 known you sooner, had I known 
you in my earlier life,” he said, “I might 
have been better. Already you have shown me 
that a life may be good and noble within but a 
small radius of action. Do you think you have 
not shown me how trials and slights can be over- 
looked and lived down? Janey, your patience 
has been a great biessing tome; you have taught 
me how to love—you have led me to love—you 
have given me hope. There! there! say nota 
word. I know I have been precipitous. I know 
I have had no right to speak thus. But listen 
yet a little further. I came here to-night to tell 
you that I am going away for a long while.” 

She clutched at the arms of the chair, glaring 
at him, with not one word to say. And oh, me! 
oh, me! 

“Yes,” he went on,“I am going away to 
overcome what I know to be a weakness in me, 
I have no right to love—that love must be my 
weakness. The woman who could accept such 
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love I could never respect; I should know my- 
self too well to be deceived by her. I shall go 
away; I shall write to you once in a while—for 
I believe in you truly. I shall conquer—”’ 
Whatever it was he had meant to say he should 
conquer he did not say; for he arose and paced 
the little length of the parlor moodily and darkly. 
Still she sat in the chair without a word to say. 
What could she have said to the man who could 
not respect the woman who loved him? Miles 
and miles of carpet country he walked; the 
lamp flickered; little gusts of air blew in at the 
window; the city clocks tolled midnight one 
after the other in a contradictory sort of way; a 
drunken man passed along some distant street 
singing snatches of a song; a dog barked in one 
And still he walked and 
there. At last he 


of the back gardens. 
walked, and still she sat 
stopped. 

“ There, Janey,” he said, “it’s all over. I 
shall still retain my room, for I may—I may— 
that is, perhaps a friend will come to occupy it, 
after a bit. I shall keep it, and all my traps 
that are there. Don’t worry over me; you shall 
Remember, child, I am 
going away to come back better.” 


surely see me again. 


He held his hand out to her, and she dared 
not ask when he was going away, when he was 
And why dared she not? He 
said good-night, and God bless her! and asked 
her if he should put out the light for her? No, 
she said, she had something to do. 

“ At this time of night ?” he asked. 

She smiled mechanically, and said it would 
not take her very long. Once more saying good- 
night, he went from the room, and she heard his 
soft, muffled step going up, up, up the stairs. 


coming back. 


Then with a groan that seemed nearly to rend 
her she slipped from the chair, and with trem- 
bling fingers put out the light and tottered to the 
door. And what had she to do to keep her up 
after Mr, Free had gone from the room? It was 
this: she knew that she could never have gone 
up the stairs and he by to see her, for now she went 
up, grasping at the wall to keep her from falling. 
ina 
heap upon the floor, her poor powerless hair 


And orice in her mother’s room she fell 
about her face, and her limbs motionless and 
limp; for the swoon had come on her indeed. 


CHAPTER IX, 


“YOU ARE MY SORROW AND MY SHAME.” 
However, the morning came, as mornings have 
a habit of coming through joy or sorrow, and 
Janey was the handmaid of her mother. Some- 


thing told her that Mr. Free was gone, and so 
when the day advanced she ventured up into his 
roum tv arrange it and set things to rights, Here 





was a pile of money on the table, and a card: 
‘« For my room-rent.” 

She understood it all. He had thought her 
agitation was owing partly to her fear of losing a 
tenant. Ah, well; it was all alike—it was all 
alike. She had no time for grief or a kindred 
sense ; she had her work todo. And yet some- 
thing in her face told her mother to be angrier 
than ever that day, and she was subjected to 
another tirade, such as she had formerly thought 
had given to Canon street its explosive appella- 
tion. 

In one of the pauses she made up her mind to 
say that Mr. Free had left the house; and she 
had his name out, when her mother interrupted 
her: . ® 
“ Don’t mention that name, you of all people in 
the world,” she cried. “1 will not know any- 
thing about him. Do you hear? You are never 
to mention his name to me.” 

“TI never will, mammy,” said she, and her 
mother never knew that the room overhead was 
untenanted, 

So the months crept by, and autumn came, and 
her mother had grown worse and worse. With 
the little store rapidly diminishing, Janey called 
the doctor in, after an absence of many years. 
He could do no good, he said, and told her she 
was admirable—which she considered base 
flattery, seeing how readily he took his fee. No 
more of Saint Murphy for her, either. 

Yet once, when her mother was easier, one 
blustery October night, she slipped on her bonnet 
and shawl and hurried round to the church, and 
hesitated on the step, while the organ pealed 
within, Then she turned sorrowfully away. 

“I cannot go in,” she said, and still lingered, 
while the rude wind caught her scant garments 
and blew them hither and yon. The organ still 
played sweetly on, and she could imagine the 
sense of rest that would come to her if she were 
only inside. Peter would not be very plain to be 
seen, because the light of heaven would not shine 
through him—only mean, earthly, artificial ylare 
would illuminate him, and make him indistinct 
and on the wrong side, all colorless and heavy 
with seams. 

Oh, the organ came out bravely to the boister- 
ous night. But she could not go in; no she 
should miss something she had known, which the 
music had all along told her was hers, and would 
make her all the more miss it now. She turned 
back, and came home and took up her work 
again. 

Then more months came, and winter was in, 
and snow and ice lay thick and undisturbed all 
about her. Work was plenty though, and Mr. 
Baldwin had given her a big order for a belle 
who was about settling herself in marriage ; and 
so piles of soft, fair material were brought home, 
and she traced out her wonderful flowers and 
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arabesques, thinking and growing paler day by 
day. In January—for there are few intermediate 
events in lives like hers to chronicle—things came 
to acrisis. There had never been a letter from 
Mr. Free, although he had promised to write to 
her. Mr. Raldwin never mentioned him, as no 
doubt he had long ere this forgotten that he had 
been Janey’s lodger. 

Busy with her bridal order, on a dull stormy 
night in January, her mother found the last of 
life. She had been fretful, and turned Janey from 
the room, telling her that she worried her and 
made her restless, So all day Janey wrought in 
the parlor on the finery, and saw the quiet snow 
drifting down outside. Towards evening, as 
Janey had just made the room bright, there came a 
dreadful summons to her mother, and her cries 
brought her daughter to her. 

‘‘ That man is here,” she cried in terror. ‘‘ That 
Arthur Free is in the house with his father.” 

“His father!” repeated Janey, trembling and 
holding her mother. 

“Yes. Who put that card on my head-board ?” 
And she turned her head, and Janey knew that 
the little Christmas card was discovered, Janey 
told her. “ Tear it down, tear it down.” 

So Janey tore it down, and her mother fell 
from her exhausted,. Then again she roused, 

“ To think,” she said, “ that I should die here, 
alone, with nobody near me.” 

“Tam here, mammy,” whispered Janey, 

“You!” she cried. “ You! Better had I died 
in a ditch than have you with me.” 

The wind rattled the window, and a bell tolled 
far off, and in the dull silence they could hear 
Saint Murphy's organ. It was so lonely, so 
dereadful; could her mother die thus ? 

“Mammy,” she said, “think of pleasant 
things; don’t think of me. Think of happiness, 
oh! think of happiness ; not of me, not of me!” 

“ Think of you, child! Jane, you are my sor- 
row and my shame; but for you—” 

“ Yes, yes,’ said Janey, holding the weak form 
to her, “ I know—I know I am not what I ought 
to be; but think of God who gave me to you.” 

“God? a lower power, rather !’”’ muttered her 
mother. 

“No! no!” said Janey, in fear and horror. 
“He took a child and set it in their midst,’ 
‘Unless ye become as little children ye can in no 


wise inherit the kingdom of heaven,’ Mammy, 


God will not think you are harsh and angry 
when he knows he gave you a little child once. 
Oh, mother! mother! this is death! Try not to 
hate me now! I did not mind it once—I never 
minded it before; but now I do, for I love, I love 
and am loved. Do not go away despising me, 
for indeed I have tried to do my very best, but I 
am weak and not as brave as you have been,” 
Her mother clutched at her. “ You love!” 
she shrilled, “ you love! What do you mean?” 





“It is Arthur Free, mother, and I love him.,’’ 

Without a word, her mother fell senseless in 
her arms, and Janey thought she was dead in- 
deed. 

“After all, after all, have I killed her? After 
all her suffering !” she cried, helplessly, chafing 
the cold hands, all alone in the house, and know- 
ing no one she could go to. But Mrs. Brice 
revived, and held to her daughter, and would 
not let her go, 


CHAPTER X. 


TE DEUM. 

Even so the light of morning found them— 
Sunday morning—and the storm still raged with- 
out and within. The fire had gone out, and the 
room was bitterly cold. Still her mother clung 
to her. Motionless and dead, ail save that grasp, 
she lingered on while the day advanced, and 
Janey made no attempt to free herself from the 
hands that had held to her so seldom throughout 
her life. Far into the day this lasted, and at 
last, though unacquainted with death, Janey saw 
that awful change which all must recognize. 
Her mother grew brighter; she lay and looked 
up to the ceiling. All at once she said, placidly: 

“ Why did you tell me this?” as though she 
had but just heard something. 

‘‘What is it, mother?” asked Janey, leaning 
over her. 

With a gesture of annoyance, Mrs. Brice said: 
“ This feeling of yours,” 

Janey could not misunderstand, 

‘« Mother,” she said, softly, “it may amount to 
nothing—lately I have thought so, But I could 
not bear you to hear it for the first time in 
heaven,” 

“ Heaven has nothing to do with love,” mur- 
mured her mother, 

Then she aroused, and, fierce as ever, vented 
her anger on her daughter, accusing her, and 
aiming at her weak blows of wrath, that fell wide 
of their mark. Even unto evening it lasted ; and 
then, as the shadows lowered in the dark little 
cold house, she fiercely turned to her daughter. 

“ Pray for me,’’ she cried, “ you have been my 
bane; try to be my blessing,” and, laughing 
wildly, fell back on her pillow as Janey knelt 
beside her, saying, without much understanding, 
for she was cold and nerveless and weak, “ I am 
the resurrection and the life, I am the resurree- 
tion and the life,” 
she sunk into a numbed silence, and at last arose 
and looked at her mother, That cold face, those 
blue, filmy eyes, told her that she was alone in 
the world, Tenderly she pressed the eyelids 
down, and placed the hands by her mother’s 
side, Then she stooped over and imprinted a 
long, lasting kiss on the parted lips, 


over and over again, Then 
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“ You will not stop me now,” she said, weep- 
ing very wildly and in a dreary way; “ you will 
not stop me now, even though you see.” 

She went down stairs shivering, and made up 
the fire. Then she tried to eat, and found that 
she was sobbing. She ‘ut on her bonnet and 
shawl, and sat down in them. 

“If I only knew somebody who would feel 
sorry,” she said. 

The evening bells burst forth; she arose and 
opened the door cautiously, forgetting that there 
was no longer the need of such caution, and was 
in the street. Tramping through the snow, she 
found an undertaker. As he came back with 
her he talked of general things, the weather—and 
so they gained the house. 

“ Has she no family ?” he asked. 

“None but me—I am her daughter,” said 
Janey. 

“You!” he exclaimed, and regarded her as an 
unnatural child. 

But the day came—the last day; alone in the 
cemetery Janey stood, and saw the earth thrown 
down upon the coffin with hollow, horrid sound, 
and then she turned back and went into Canon 
street. 

She could not work that day, although she 
knew the neglect would entail many nights of 
sewing. She sat with her Bible in her hand and 
the little bit of hair she had clipped from her 
mother’s brow wound caressingly through her 
fingers, pressing and smoothing it many times. 
She could not read, she was too lost in thought. 
And what was more natural than that she should 
think of Mr. Free, as we always think of those 
we love when we are in sorrow and affliction, 
thinking if only ¢hey were here, ¢hey could com- 
fort us and make things easier to bear. She sat 
thus for a long time, and then, because somehow 
she could not help it, one by one the tears rolled 
down her face and settled away in her black 
frock; faster and faster they fell, without a sob 
or any outcry whatever. She wiped her eyes 
upon her sleeve. 

“I wouldn’t have cared so much if somebody 
she loved was crying for her,” she said; “ but as 
it is—oh, mammy, mammy,” and “oh, mammy, 
mammy,” over and over again softly to herself, 
while her grief rained down forlornly, and would 
not be allayed by all the frock sleeves in the 
world. And still upon her lap rested the book 
of comfort that was powerless yet awhile, when 
loneliness first knew but did not quite understand 
self. 





CHAPTER XI. 


JANEY’S PRICE. 

The most solitary time Janey had ever experi- 
enced was that first week after her mother’s death. 
She did not mind the. loneliness so much, only 








she had but herself to think of, and that was 
more than she was used to. Only herself? Not 
quite that, for this week as she sewed on the 
wedding-garments, Mr. Free’s face came to her 
at all times; all that he had ever said, his every 
look, was as patent to her as could be, The only 
thing she could not quite make out was her 
mother’s angry agitation as regarded him ; but as 
now she determined to put away, as not to be 
ascertained, her mother’s constant reasons for 
anger and agitation, this should be put away too, 
for that anger had been so usual that its power 
long ago was dissipated in Janey’s mind, Oh, 
yes! a little feeling of hope came to the thin little 
woman, and she had her old visions stretching 
out before her. May be the knowledge that she 
was sewing on garments meant for a young happy 
woman actuated her somewhat in her thought, 
Then there were all her mother’s things to be put 
away. But she could not put away those things 
yet, particularly as she had this pretty hurried 
work to finish, However, when Sunday night 
came, she heard the bells again, and thought how 
she should like to go to church; then checked 
herself, remembering that there was nothing to 
prevent her now. Sorrowfully she got ready and 
went out and locked the door, turned two cor- 
ners, and was in Murphy’s before she knew it. 
Sinking into a back pew she knelt as was her 
wont, and prayed for her mother, hoping that she 
could hear and see, for she longed and grew 
wistful for her to know that her unloved daugh- 
ter need not be hated for any great fault after all, 
and hoped that this thought would make her 
better as long as she lived. Then the organ 
sounded with the “shaky stop,’ and from out 
its woiul grumbling came a thin little plaint of 
song like her own hope in her life. The tones 
grew rich, and voices took them up, and so 
throughout the service. When it was over, she 
looked up at the gallery, and saw a young lady 
there regarding her. Smiling gently, Janey 
nodded, she knew not why, only that the young 
lady looked kind. And Martha Doyle said to 
the man by her side: 

“ Look, look, George! There is that little 
deformed woman ; and see her eyes.” 

So Janey came home through Canon street. 
On the door-step she paused, looking up to the 
clear, cold glitter of the mighty stars. 

“T will love him—I w#// love him!”’ she said. 

It seemed that the fates were kind to her at 
this time, for the very next day the postman, after 
cursing people who lived in such sloppy places, 
left a letter at the little house. What use to tell 
her who it was from? It was the first letter she 
had ever received. With a white face she looked 
at it lying in her hand. She dared not open it 
for awhile, and then, without knowing its con- 
tents, she cried : 

“He is coming! he is coming!” and tore it 
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apart. Yes, he was coming, he said; he would 
be there in a month. That day she could not 
sew; how could she, with all that happiness in 
store? Her hands trembled too much to attempt 
happy garments. No, she would do what she 
ought to have done so long ago—she would put 
away her mother’s things. But, stop! what 
would her mother have said had she known of 
Janey’s happiness?—her mother, who compre- 
hended the proprieties so well, and who was so 
careful to see the wrong side of everything! But 
Janey felt there was no harm in having any one 
with you, especially if you love the party very 
well, With this Arcadian theory she went reso- 
lutely up stairs and arranged the chamber. She 
came across a box, which she had often seen, but 
never looked into, for the very good reason that 
it was locked up and her mother guarded it. 
She put it aside and attended to the other things, 
folding up garments filled with the presence of 
her who had worn them, as all the garments of 
those dead are filled with a presence. Then she 
raised the lid of the box, and saw letters. Now 
I am convinced that had she not received her 
own letter, these of her mother’s would never have 
tempted ; but she was filled with the joy that one 
had given her; her mother’s old letters would 
make her love her memory more. 

Sitting down on the bed, she turned over the 
box; and then a scream escaped her, for she was 
flooded, the bed was flooded with gold—bright 
gold pieces, some of which escaped and rolled 
from her and hid under chairs and tables, pour- 
ing through her fingers, over her dress. She 
pressed her hand to her heart, while the box fell 
to the floor with a crash. Money! Where did 
it come from? And her mother had never given 
her so much as a cent, even when she knew she 
was struggling so hard to keep the wolf away, 
and sat up at work night after night, tired and 
pained enough, heaven only knows! She picked 
up the package of yellow-worn letters, tied with 
a faded bit of ribbon which broke under her 
hand. Was her mother a miser? Had this 
money come from her father, the doctor? 
Would not the letters tell her? She opened the 
first letter and read it. It was what is called a 
love-letter—a fond old love-letter, full of passion 
and trust and futurity. She read the words ad- 
dressed to her dead mother. Poor, poor mother, 
who knew so well what love was! Another and 
another she opened and read reverently, and she 
thought how often her mother must have read 
these over, sighing and happy, for they were 
marked by fingers, and some were stained as by 
drops of water, even tears. And then they were 
all signed “ Arthur.” Arthur! And he was 
coming, coming, coming! But her father’s name 
had not been Arthur. Oh—-she read on, and 
on; her brow contracted; surely some of these 
spoke of her mother being engaged to marry the 





writer; here was one telling of the house he had 
taken, and the pretty furniture and things in it, 
and how anxiously his mother awaited to greet 
her. And another was angry, and accused a 
man, a nameless man, as though to name him 
carried murder with it—accused him of coming 
between him and the woman he loved, and com- 
manding her to forego his attentions. Oh, Janey, 
thought, her mother she was sure would never 
brook a command; and yet, surely, surely her 
mother must have obeyed. Of course she had; 
for was not her own name Janey Brice, and were 
not all these letters addressed to her mother 
under that name? But—and oh, she was so 
confused—why should her own name and her 
mother’s be one, and these letters addressed in 
her mother’s maiden-name, too? That name- 
less man, too! She read on and on; the letters 
became more accusative, became dréadful to 
read, were full of curses, full of awful speeches. 
Then there came one worse than all others—oh ! 
how much worse!—calling her mother such a 
name as made Janey catch her breath in agony, 
and cry with parched lips, “ Oh, my God !’’—and 
this letter was signed in full, Arthur Free. 
Arthur Free! Oh, if she were only not so 
confused? Arthur Free! Her mother’s agita- 
tion and anger! Did her mother know Arthur? 
Oh, no; these old letters were written before his 
time. Arthur Free!- But her mother had spoken 
of his father, and Arthur, in telling his story, had 
told how his mother and father were ill-matched, 
and that his father had never loved his mother, 
and that this home-life of the boy had made the 
man as he was. Wildly looking at the letters, she 
picked out one in a different hand; then she 
threw it down—no, she would look at no more, 
But the money! ought she not to know how that 
was to be accounted for? and must there not be 
some little writing to explain? Her mother had 
never had any money to save. She opened this 
letter! That letter in Janey’s hand—why had it 
not been destroyed ? It had been kept as a goad; 
it had been kepi to read over and over, with every 
reading to make the heart grow harder, bitterer, 
and crueller, the hands more helpless—every 
time to awaken feelings of revenge that could 
bring nothing unto consummation, but loss of 
strength physical and mental. For the same 
reason had this glittering heap of gold been 
unused, undestroyed, cursed, all thistime, For the 
letter was from the man, a cruel, dreadful 
letter. Her mother had secretly married this 
man while she was yet receiving the pure, 
true love of Arthur Free! And this man at last 
taunted her with it, threw her away in anger at 
her duplicity, and her mother disavowed him 
when disavowment could recreate no purity of 
life and motive. Oh, woman! impulse! pain! 
And this money had been sent by the man whose 
name Janey would never, never know — her 
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father “On the eve of my divorce from you and 
my marriage with a good, true woman, and 
removal to a distant place,’ where her mother 
should never find him—this money was “ for the 
child.” For the child! Another paper fell. 
Another letter? No, an old certificate of mar- 
riage, her mother’s and this man’s, his name even 
here passionately torn out. How had her mother 
torn that name from her blighted life? but could 
she tear thus away the memory that defied all 
names and obliteration? Oh, her false-tongued, 
poor mother, who could willingly ruin herself by 
cursed falseness and kill so much; and what had 
her suffering, her doubt, her crazed thought been ? 

Long, for a very long time, Janey sat there, the 
evidence of her mother’s deception of two men in 
her hand. She could realize everything; every 
torture of word or look her mother had bestowed 
upon her tame to her all over again. 

“T am that child—I am that child hated by 
father and mother both,” she whispered, with 
white, trembling lips. 

The sun came in and flashed and played 
among the gold pieces upon the bed. The 
glitter caught her eyes. 

“It is mine—my mother’s price—my price,” 
she said. “Oh, my mother was not an honest 
woman to marry as she did—mere words do not 
make the marriage service holy—and I am the 
fruit of her dishonesty.” . 

She was older, it seemed, in a minute; she was 
an old, old woman; she was her mother’s sorrow 
and shame, indeed—her proud, beautiful mother. 

How insane this reasoning was, according to 
the world’s code, she could not care to realize; 
she who loved so honestly herself saw it only as 
that love—considering for whom her love was— 
could show it to her, as her mother had surely 
realized it herself, 

After awhile she got up and gathered the letters 
all together. She put the heap of money into her 
apron. Surely there were more than a thousand 
She went downstairs, the money rattling 
and jingling and calling cruel. names in- golden 
laughing voice with every descending step, as it 
had called her mother as she had gone further 
down the stairs of hope and tenderness of life. 
She took off her apron and tied the gold tightly 
in it, and put all away in the little book-case in 
the corner and locked the door. Then she went 
to the fire and raked the coals to a blaze, 
holding those letters in her hand, and one by one 
she dropped them in, pressing their cinders down 
with the tongs that they might not fly up the 
chimney in the draught. And they were all 
the certificate! She dropped her 
hands in her lap nerveless, then raised them, re- 
coiling as though a serpent had stung her—it had 
been the rustling of crushed paper. She tore her 
dress open convulsively and pulled out her own 
and leer, and placing that upon the 


pieces. 


gone -—even 


on y 





cinders of the others, saw it grow bright in the 
blaze that licked it up—saw it curl and crackle 
and fade, as the others had dene. It was very 
ghastly to look at, and a strange light was in her 
eyes. And he was coming, he was coming, he 
was coming! A dark pall had fallen upon the 
little house in Canon street—a pall which told 
that the place had indeed been a battle-field, and 
that the church had had no gentle naming of the 
fierce conflict under its protecting shadow. Her 
sewing lay about her, and she was so bewildered, 
she took up the work, but she could not see the 
delicate tracery. She threw it down again, and 
pressed her fingers to her hot eyes that seemed 
so dry and parched. And he was coming, he 
was coming, he*was coming! Why had she 
never been told ?—why had her mother not told 
her why she hated her so?—hated because she had 
hated herself and writhed under that hate, know- 
ing it so merited. Could she forgive her mother ? 
Ah, she was beyond earthly forgiveness now, 

“Oh! Lord,” she said wildly, “ forgive her— 
her sin. Oh, wash her from sin; wash her from 
sin!” 

The day drew to a close, and the shadows 
gathered ; a sopping rain was setting in, and next 
month the weather would be warmer and the 
birds mating, and that all meant love. Love! 
there was no more of love for her; she must not 
think of such a thing—there in the fire were the 
ashes of so much, there lay the agonized words 
of years ago, and over them the little meaning- 
less words of her own hope and trust and late 
affection. She let her head droop upon her 
breast; her hair fell from its confinement and 
veiled her. Then when she felt this covering, 
and remembered when she had last let it fall 
down about her, with a cry of horror she caught 
it up again. 

“TI to go to him—I, with all my shame and 
mother’s!” she said, and picked up her work 
once more, trying with all her might to see and 
sew on the happy garments, the gay fantasies of 
flowers and arabesques. Was her head gone 
wrong, that she coyld not see? Was all this too 
much for her? And yet, he was coming, he was 
coming, he was coming ! ° 


CHAPTER XII. 


MR. FREE TELLS ANOTHER STORY. 


Something over a month after this, Mr. Free 
walked into the little house. He thought as he 
came in that he heard a groan, or a moan, or 
a sigh, something of the kind; but this had al- 
ways been a haunted house to him—though if a 
ghost claimed the paternity or maternity of that 
sound, it must have been a very mouldy ghost, 
indeed. He afterward accounted for it upon 
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strictly material principles. He opened the door 
and entefed the parlor. 

Janey arose hastily, and held her hand out to 
him, smiling kindly, and saw with a fresh pang 
that he was looking miserable, and that his long 
absence had benefited him in little. 

“TI am so glad to get back,” he said; “ you 
have no idea how often I have longed for the 
shadow of Murphy’s wall. Am I talking low 
enough? I’ve almost forgotten how I used to 
talk here.” 

“ This is no longer a house of whispers,” she 
said, holding out before him the skirt of her 
black dress, and looking into his eyes. 

He was shocked, and spoke kindly to her—too 
kindly. He spoke a little while of her loss, and 
then of his travels; told her many funny little 
adventures in an excited, feverish tone of voice, 
and saw that she was constrained before him. 
Once or twice she was on the point of saying 
something to him, and at last blurted it out by 
placing in his ‘hand a little pile of money. 

“Yours,” she said, “the remnant of your 
rent.” 

«*« What do you mean?” he asked, astonished. 

She went and threw opén the door, and showed 
him his trunk in the little hall, and his bundles 
and traps. 

“T have rented your room, Mr. Free,” she 
said; “a lady has it—Mrs. Merryweather, a 
widow, who met me out in the cemetery.” 

He looked reproachfully at her. “ Why, Janey, 
would you turn me out?’’ he said. 

“ Not exactly that, Mr. Free; but you know— 
you know it is far better for me to have a woman 
here, since mother is gone, than a man.” 

“I know nothing of the sort. I fear some of 
your mother’s squeamishness—pardon the word ; 
I know of none better to describe what I mean— 
I fear some of your mother’s strange ideas of 
propriety have actuated you. I used often to 
overhear her, you know. Tell me, had not your 
mother something to do with it ?” 

“A little,” she replied, faintly, “ a little.” 

“ And so I must go to other lodgings? Per- 
haps you are right, Janey. But surely it might 
have have been otherwise; it is just a little cruel 
in you, child. But you will let me come here 
often, will you not? Why,I have thought of 
this little house so often, have heard the rumbling 
of the music so frequently, that the organ that 
has done so much for you has called me back, 
even as nothing else could do. Aye! has called 
me all the way back.” 

Could she refuse him? She heard Mrs. Mer- 
ryweather’s solid tread even then up in that 
room, his room, to which he had ever gone softly 
in his thoughtfulness and stocking-feet. She 
could not help saying : 

“You know you are always welcome, Mr. 
Free, but you know I am always busy.” 





He knew nothing of the kind; he only knew 
that she was not as she used to be, 

“Too busy to go to Murphy’s of evenings, 
sometimes ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes; I never go there; I have only been 
once since—since you went away.” 

“Then we shall go together often, Janey, and 
hear the music and look at Peter,’ he said, 
briskly, seeing the sad fall of her face, and hear- 
ing a sad little patient note in her voice. 

“No,” she said, quietly, “I do not think I 
shall go again soon; I am so very, very busy.” 

He thought it odd indeed; but he thought it 
just possible the little thing had grown tired of 
him, as he so often grew tired of himself. He 
sighed again as he left her, and soon a man came 
and took his trunk away. But in the evening 
he was in the little parlor, and it was like the 
old time somewhat. Yet he lost something that 
had been there before, and he thought that may 
be, as sorrow has softening influences, no doubt 
now that her sorrow was all over, Janey’s true 
character was coming out, and that it was not 
nearly so pretty as the old character had been. 
Yet very often he found his way here, and at 
other leisure times he was in the church winning 
upon Martha Doyle. She did not understand 
him as he wanted her to do, but she did rely 
upon him; for she was happier now than she had 
formerly been, and believed more in anybody, 
particularly in men. And he had meant to tell 
Janey that Martha had attracted him back to the 
place, but something in her warned him against 
all confidences. As the time passed on, and 
spring was coming in, Janey saw that he was 
sadder, more forlorn, and she blamed her own 
hard heart for it, and reasoned that he saw she 
was determined he should never become anything 
to her; and, though it wounded her sorely, she 
was powerless to do anything. Therefore, when 
he came to her once and told her she was the 
only friend he had to go to, she felt a rage against 
her mother for making her so act against her will 
and nature—aye, even nature. He said: 

“Janey, I should like to tell you another 
story, if you will let me. You know I am a 
wonderful story-teller.”” She nodded. 

“You can say anything to me, I hope, Mr. 
Free, without my permission ; we are long enough 
acquainted by this time. Confide in me as you 
would in your aunt, you know,” 

She said it banteringly enough, dear knows, 
for a merry heart. He smiled, and said: 

“Tt is not my story, not my life, this time; it 
is a certain woman’s, Janey.” 

** Yes?” she said, bending over her sewing. 

“Then, my child, this wéman, whoever she is, 
has called my very soul from me. She is not a 
rich, handsome creature, but a poor one, striving 
every day for her living, with no friends around 
her, and very little to cheer her,” 
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She bent lower over her sewing, her mind 
made up that this should never be—oh! never, 
never. be! 

“I know I have not much to offer,’”’ he said, 
“but you have made me hopeful that this woman, 
whoever she is, would see me only as a loving 
poor man, and quite forget my faults in my desire 
to do better—I am such a dreamer, Janey, such 
an idealist. If you had not told me I was a bet- 
ter fellow than I thought it was possible for me to 
be, I should never have hoped on; but somehow, 
even after I had run away—for I did run away 
so that I might not be tempted to speak thus to 
her, and perhaps influence her against reason, 
seeing that she was so all alone and would per- 
haps claim my protection thinking it was her 
love that prompted her, and she would find out 
the truth when it was too late—yes, Janey, your 
words haunted me when I had run away, and 
they have brought me back resolved to try for 
the best and win, in quiet rest and age, what my 
reckless youth never won—a good woman’s 
trust.” 

Oh! to hear him go on thus! 

“I shall like you to know all, Janey; shall I 
tell you her name ?” 

Then it was she raised her face, and the white 
awful look in it startled him. 

“ Perhaps you had better not,” she said; “ it 
can interest me very little now, or at any other 
time. For Mr. Free, this 
woman, whoever she is, while she must certainly 
be grateful to you, yet—yet—” 

“ Janey !” 

“Not but I wish you may be very happy— 
very, very happy,” she went on, “ but, please, do 
not mention her name.” 

For a minute he was struck speechless; could 
it be that this poor little neglected thing had any 
sort of dislike for him? No! it was preposter- 
ous; he would finish the story and find out what 
she meant. 

“ Surely you are not angry ?” he said. 

She nodded her head negatively, beginning to 
sew again. 

“For, you know,I had no one else to go to 
and I had thought you might in time learn to 
know and love her,” he said. 

What was it made her think her heart would 
burst? What made the film come across her 
eyes? To know and love her! Her? Whom? 
Oh! Canon street! Canon street! could a larger, 
a brighter street know a greater tragedy than was 
enacted in that little room at that minute? And 
yet she had wanted him not to think of her, 
knowing that nothing should ever come of it all 
after she knew her mother’s secret, now her own. 
He was saying: 

“For I have known her a long time; through 
you I came to know her. I saw her first when I 
went around to Murphy’s, You remember, I 


indeed — indeed, 





spoke about the sweet face in the church. I tell 
you this now because I have felt since I came 
back to you that you were colder to me than 
usual; and, child, child, I feel as though I were 
young again, and wanted a sister, a mother, some 
one to say they are happy because I hope to be. 
May I not tell her name to you ?” 

Quick as a flash she saw her chance of getting 
out of her almost confession of a few minutes be- 
fore. She raised her head, smiling. 

“No, Mr. Free,’’ she said, “ do not tell me her 
name. I have heard—that is, I sometimes think 
in my foolish suspicious way, for you know I am 
very suspicious and superstitious—that we should 
never take the names of those who are much to 
us until we are quite sure we gain as much as we 
bestow. Tell me when you are sure; you will 
like it better.” 

“ Janey,” he cried, “ are your words a proph- 
ecy? Where did you learn all this doubt? Do 
you mean to say that your white face of a minuie 
ago meant that there is a possibility of her not 
caring for me? Am I so mistaken—can I be 
nothing to any one ?”’ 

“No! no!” she said, “I do not mean that! 
I do not know who she is—indeed I do not—and 
of course she—I mean of course no doubt you 
know what she is to you, or, rather, what you 
are to her, or you would not come thus to me. 
And, of course, I am very glad, out of friendship, 
to think you may be happy. I have a slight 
affection of the heart that troubles me at times, 
and makes me white; that’s what ails me—very 
slight indeed—inherited, you know.” 

“ You are right, as you always are,” he an- 
swered, moodily, “and it was unmanly in me to 
come here and tell you all this before I was 
assured of anything. But the truth is, so much 
has eluded me in the world, that I have lately 
held on to the slightest thing that will give me a 
chance, With you it is different; you have set 
your heart upon very little in this world.” 

“ Very little,” she said, 

“ And,” he went on, “it takes very little to 
satisfy you, happily; I have not known you so 
long not to see this.”’ 

“ Yes,” she said, vaguely, tugging at a seam. 

“Happy Janey! But, as I said before, I 
wanted some one to feel happy for my sake—I 
have always been thus; it is a selfish feeling, no 
doubt, and a childish one; yet I dare say you 
wanted some one to be sorry with you when your 
mother died.” 

«I do—not—know—I mean of course I did— 
indeed—indeed I did,’ she said, confusedly, 
painfully. ; 

“Of course you did,” he added, “and had } 
been here I should have comforted you all 1 
could.” 

She shuddered in spite of herself to think of 
his being here at that time, and with comfort for 
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her, too; and she was thankful that he had been 
far away—that he had not looked upon her 
mother’s dead face, as her mother had commanded 
that he should not look upon her face. 

“ And I am sure, Janey, that you would have 
trusted me well enough to have come to me in 
all your trouble, would you not ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “I should certainly have 
come to you. And, believe me, Mr. Free, I am 
happy because you are, and—and—there! I am 
a little overworked, and words are not very fluent 
with me at the best of times, though I have been 
reading sermons lately, and there are lots of 
words in most sermons.” 

“Thank you! I know all that you would say ; 
and it is from your heart.” 

“From my heart,” she said. 

And then he arose to go. He closed the front 
shutters for her, and bade her good-night and 
went out. 

After he had gone, she arose and locked the 
front door, and came and sat down bythe table 
and rested her head upon her hands for a little 
while—her poor bewildered head, It was all 
over, and well over, and it was as she would 
have it to be; she loved and was not loved, and 
yet—oh, how glad she was!—she had not shown 
her love! 





CHAPTER XIII. 
MARTHA. 

From Janey Brice to Martha Doyle was a 
long, long step. Arthur Free, sitting in the 
organ gallery beside the young organist, who 
watched the bit of mirror above her head with all 
the avidity of the theoretical cook, whose orbs are 
basilisked by the pot which never boils, was far 
enough removed from any influence any other 
woman might have tried to exert. He was too 
old, too experienced, to feel all the thrills of pas- 
sion such as a far younger man might experience. 
But when he was free from duties, it was the 
pleasantest thing in the world to know that there 
was a now familiar smile for him. 
love the church—the more so because once, 
lately, when he was late in coming, Martha, 
holding down a key with her finger to prevent 
her improvisation ending, turned to him and 
said, as he thought flutteringly, that she had 
feared he would not come. The boy at the bel- 
lows, pumping in the air, cursed his fate when 
he saw these two smiling, and wished Mr. Rree 
in Ads place, just to see if he would always be so 
prompt when he wasn’t compelled to be, particu- 
larly if there was another boy outside whistling 
dulcetly for him, in a whistle that sounded far 
above the sonorous monotony of the organ. And 
sitting there calm and peaceful, with a peace he 
had never known before, and seeing his old 


He began to. 





wasted life laid low and at rest by this newer and 
purer feeling, Mr. Free even found time to bless 
Janey that she had in a great measure brought 
him out of the old Slough of Despond into this 
grayly-gay light of his feeling for Martha, 

It seemed to him that all his new life, ever 
since he had been Janey’s lodger, was one of 
whispers and enforced but gracious quietness, as 
his old life had been wild and loud and full of 
boisterous calamity; for even here in the church 
he rarely ventured to speak aloud, and often he 
had no words at all—only a look now and then, 
ora desire to make the organ speak under the 
girl’s fingers in the tone and cry which his own 
management of the stops provided, as though the 
organ were his own voice. And yet he was mis- 
taken in Martha somewhat. 

Music was not to Martha what it was to Free, 
and not in any wise what it was to Janey, who 
knew nothing of its technicalities. It repre- 
sented a living to Martha, and usage had made 
her tired of it, and long to escape from the 
sounds that haunted her at all times. She had 
few or no friends, she had so little time to form 
friendships; until Arthur Free had come she had 
been almost alone in the church. But he seemed 
a palliative to her, and his age precluded the 
possibility of her being molested by the choir 
with pleasantries. She was selfish, of course, 
but her selfishness was a pleasing variety of the 
article. And here again it should be stated that 
had Arthur Free been a younger man, or a man 
who had seen less of life than he had, he would 
have lost no chance of seeing Martha whenever 
he could, and would have availed himself of her 
invitation to be present at every evening service. 
But the knowledge of too much life clouds itself 
too often. He had such a vague shadowy love 
for her, and often he stayed away from her, 
thinking that if she saw so much of him she 
would become bored. He even ventured to say 
something of this to her once, but she smiled. 

* Oh! no, Mr. Free, I am never tired of having 
my loneliness removed,” she said, and he thanked 
her—thanked her for more than she had any idea 
of, seeing in this a gracious tribute to him; but 
yet he did not go the oftener. 

*“ You love the music so,’’ she said again, “ I 
wonder you do not come whenever you think it 
will please you.” 

“ That could hardly be,’”’ he answered, intently, 
# for I should like to hear music every hour of 
the day.” 

“ Ah, then you never experienced teaching it,” 
she sighed ; “ for there are times when I long to 
get away from it; to go to some place where 
there is no echo of it; to go amongst people who 
never sing, hum, or whistle, and to whom a piano 
is a rumor, You don’t know what it is to have 
pain, and sorrow, and worriment, and yet hear 
music,” ' 
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“I think I do, to some extent. I thought 
music came from sorrow, as poetry comes from 
pain, and both relieved it.” 

“Ah, that is the music that is sweet to you ; 
not the kind you hate—jingling, rattling things 
with no rhyme or reason in them. But do you 
never think that even Beethoven, Mozart, most 
of all Chopin, grew tired of some of the very 
things they created as their own selves? I do; 
I think I sometimes hear in their music the 
places where they sighed, for very physical weari- 
ness.” 

“That may be,” he said, gently; “but like 
those masters, if you were separated from music, 
you must needs come back to it; once having 
known it you could never do without it; it is like 
art of all kinds—it must be obeyed.” 

“I do not know,” she said, shrugging her 
shoulders; “I should like to try it, that’s all. 
Then I am not a genius—remember that. And 
my music to me is what dress-making is to other 
poor girls.” 

He looked at her, feeling a little pained, he 
knew not why, to hear her speak thus; it was so 
worldly, and all that, and he wanted her to be 
above the world as he knew it. 

“I know I shock you,” she went on, “ but 
even you grow tired of music sometimes, or you 
would come oftener to hear it,” 

With this Parthian shot she left him. Even 
then he went no oftener; for now that he had 
placed himself in a better light in his own mind, 
he fell to wondering whatever the girl saw in 
him to care for. In this way he found his way 
around to Janey’s of many evenings, particularly 
when it was pleasant to have a door or window 
open. For the organ sounded in the little house, 
and while he talked he could catch a faint famil- 
iar tune. He was always assured of a welcome 
in the little parlor, too; and when he saw the 
frail form bending over the work she did so well, 
and often without speaking much herself, but 
telling him to go on talking and not mind her, as 
she loved to listen, he would stop the busy needle 
and hold his hand upon the thin and pallid fin- 
gers of her own. 

“ Why, Janey, child,” he would say kindly, 
‘surely this is not necessary—this rush of work. 
There is only one of you now to care for, you 
know.” 

“It is all the same necessary, Mr. Free,” she 
said, “ for if 1 don’t work I think so much, Arngl 
thought is very foolish, isn’t it? Then, you 
know, I may grow old some day, and I ought to 
make hay while the sun shines.” 

He gazed at her, and he wondered if age 
would creep upon so much loneliness? And he 
hoped not—he hoped that-the good angel of 
Death might see her when these frail fingers had 
lost their cunning, when these blue eyes had 
grown a little dim from too much use. 





“And yet I remember the time,’ he said, 
“when Murphy’s organ would make you stop 
and listen, with your hands in your lap.” 

“Oh, yes, that was before mother’s death. I 
seemed to be more alone then*than now. But, 
Mr. Free, mother and I understand each other 
much better now than formerly—oh, yes ; I think 
she is more company to me now than ever, for 
she is not suffering any more, you know.” 

He was glad that Janey had by some little way 
of reasoning come to the conclusion that her 
dead mother was better than her live one had 
been. In this he fully coincided with her—any- 
thing to give the childish woman a grain of com- 
fort. In this feeling, that he wished to see her 
happy, he would fain have told her of Martha; 
but he could not, she had prevented that herself, 
and he would please her nonsense, too. 


CHAPTER XIV. 





AND NOW MRS. MERRYWEATHER HEARS THE 
MUSIC, 

Once when the air was warmer, he spoke of 
the girl, not by name though—for he still good- 
humoredly catered to Janey’s oddity, as he called 
it, and he said that he only had her—Janey—io 
thank for making him think so much of her. 

“Thank me?” she said, pausing in her work 
and looking up at him curiously. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ you gave me hope that I 
myself was of more account than my failures or 
successes.” 

“Oh,” she said, and resumed her sewing. Yet 
she intended to stop this confidence if she only 
knew how, for it was so dreadfully painful. And 
a way presented itself for stopping it that she had 
not counted upon. For on the next evening 
when he went there he had no sooner got in than 
he heard the patter of heavy boots on the stairs. 
He arose from his seat; it was the only noise he 
had ever heard in the little house, 

“It is only Mrs. Merryweather; you know you 
have never met her; she is in the cemetery so 
much,” expiained Janey, as the door opened and 
her lodger entered and took her place in the 
shadiest part of the room, lost to sight, but to 
memory dear, on account of her many vocal man- 
ifestations of displeasure. For Mrs. Merryweather 
had heard their voices night after night long 
enough ; and she had come to the conclusion that 
if there was any conspiracy ripening against her 
she would know the whole root and ground of it, 
and meant in the future to keep her eyes open 
and to frequent the parlor whenever she felt 
suspicious. So to-night she sat there venting 
sighs that seemed to shake her foundation. 

He recognized that sigh the instant he heard it, 
remembering the grisly moan that had greeted 
him on his return to Janey’s house after his long 
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absence, and he lost faith in ghostly sounds 
thenceforth. 

After that he never found the little woman 
alone, for Mrs. Merryweather was their inveterate 
companion. Ugh! Mrs. Merryweather despised 
him on the spot, he was such a comfort to him- 
self; and it was shameless in Janey, she argued— 
the idea of a girl with a dead mother having a 
live friend on the face of the earth. She awed 
Mr. Free, for indeed he had almost forgotten her 
existence lately, being so full of only himself and 
his hopes. No more talk of love and music with 
that moan in hearing; for Mrs. Merryweather was 
a widow and an orphan, as her sepulchral dress 
and fifty very odd years proved, and who thought 
that every man’s hand was against her because 
she pitied herself and fully realized her position 
in the world, without the slightest desire to alter 
it. She gloried in her misery, and her voice 
was seldom heard in the land. It was irksome 
here now, and he wasill at ease. But Janey was 
far more free with him now that some one was 
nigh, and talked pleasantly, and reverted to happy 
subjects, trying not to see that he disliked the 
change, but resolved that she could not have got 
along without it. Then the idea struck him 
forcibly once that Mrs. Brice’s extreme morality 
had engrafted itself upon her daughter, and he 
astonished the echoes by saying, between his teeth: 
“Damn propriety!’ and heard a deprecatory 
sniffling in the dimness where the insulted shade 
of Mrs. Merryweather rested. 

After thus relieving himself he found that he 
wanted to swear more, and no doubt he would 
have left the house for that purpose; but just then 
came a sweep of tone from the church walls, and 
he quieted down, for thus could Martha sway the 
evil passions from him by the press of one weak 
finger tpon a senseless bit of ivory. 

‘‘God forgive me,” he said. But a shadow 
came between them, and Mrs. Merryweather had 
closed the door, shutting out the poor melody. 

“Tt is a sacrilege, feeling as I do,” said Mrs. 
Merryweather explanatorily. Then she sought 
her shade once more and sighed worse than ever. 

“ Poor Mrs. Merryweather,”’ said Janey aloud; 
*‘She feels very badly when she hears music: 
Mr. Merryweather belonged to a glee ciub.” 

A sigh shook the foundations of the rock upon 
which Mrs. Merryweather was built. 

“ Epaphroditus,’’ said a moan. 

“ Yes,” explained Janey ; “ Mr. Merryweather’s 
name was Epaphroditus, and he was famous for 
his voice, which was a fine soprano.” 

** Bass,” said the moan again. 

“I beg your pardon! I meant bass, of course. 
Perhaps you knew him, Mr. Free.” 

After this there was silence, and Free fidgeted 
in his chair, loth to go, yet seeing no use in 
staying. 

“Can I do anything for you, Mrs. Merry- 





weather ?” asked Janey, as a sound more porten- 
tous than its predecessors came from the lodger ; 
“would you—perhaps you would like the 
rocker ?”” 

Another sigh. 

“T insist upon Mrs, Merryweather’s taking the 
rocker,” said Mr. Free, with alacrity, and dragged 
it over to her. 

A suppressed shriek coupled with a dismal 
groan somewhat of the nature of an expletive 
soon after attested that Mrs, Merryweather had 
sought the rocker and found it. He felt a grim 
delight in this, But Mrs. Merryweather was one 
of your women who rock violently when they 
get into any seat capable of the slightest degree 
of motion, and the dreadful creaking accompani- 
ment to her voice’s manifestations soon drove 
him to say good-night. Janey followed him out 
to the door; she could not let him leave her thus, 
indeed she could not. 

“I hope, Mr. Free,” she said, “ you will not 
mind Mrs. Merryweather: she has had so much 
sorrow.” She called, in a little, shaking voice, 
“You will come soon again? Indeed, 1 should 
like you not to mind at all, and to come as ever.” 

He softened then; he could not help it; she 
seemed so helpless at all times. “I would do 
anything to please you, or add a little to your 
pleasures; heaven knows they are few enough, 
Yes, I will come, Janey, if my poor company is 
of any account. Good-night.” 

He heard the door close, and he waited to 
hear the key turned in the lock—so did he care 
for the safety of lane Brice. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MARTHA STRIKES A DISCORD, 

The next time he went to the church he found 
Martha pale and quiet, and without smiles. In 
the pauses of the service he tried to force from 
her an explanation of her manner, but she said 
she was not feeling well, that her head ached; 
though the grief in her eyes told him that some- 
thing besides physical illness was the matter. He 
left her with a heavy heart, for he had not even 
the privilege of comforting her, and he longed to 
do so. It disturbed him throughout the next 
day. Again inthe evening he sought the church, 
for it was a festival time and there was continual 
service; and he saw that Martha was as she had 
been on the night previous. She seemed to 
cling to him helplessly, to rely upon him, and yet 
refrain from advising with him, For a week this 
wenton. He found that she grew worse, and 
more than once he had to take her place at the 
organ, while she cowered in a chair, thoughtful, 
with her face turned away from those in the 
choir, At last, when Saturday night had come, 
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he closed the organ with a bang at the end of 
the service, and putting her hand on his arm, led 
her down into the pleasant air. 

“Oh, Mr. Free!” she said, appealingly, and 
was not prepared for his firm answer. 

** Miss Doyle,” he said, “I want you to tell me 
what ails you. If I can be of any service to you, 
I know you can trust me; and I desire that trust 
immeasurably. Trust me—trust me—you do not 
know how happy you will make me.” 

She was walking along by his side with her 
head lowered, and he knew that'she was crying. 
he went on, “we never know 
I may be 
more to you than you think, and may want the 
privilege to help you all that I can.” 

“Oh, I believe you, indeed!’ she sobbed, 
“and since my trouble has come upon me I have 
relied more upon you than you may think, For 
I have few people, or none, to go to in trouble; 
and you have seemed always to be a little inter- 
ested in me—I felt that from the first. I think I 
should have died this week had it not been for 
the hope that I should see your kind face at 
night.”’ 

“Thank you—thank you,” he said softly; 
“and your trouble ?” 


“In trouble,” 
what unusual source may relieve us, 


“I tremble to think my confidence makes me 
bold. Iam in want of money, Mr. Free!” 

His hand went to his pocket in the instant— 
yet dared he offer her money? He came to the 
conclusion that indeed he did not understand 
women, nor men either—least of all himself. 

“ Have you no one to go to?” he asked, 

“No one,” she said; “ I know I shall be re- 
lieved if I tell you, and I know you are kind and 
will let me tell you. For it is such a relief to 
express our grief in words, and hitherto I have 
had to be so silent, and I could not speak to any 
one else as I am speaking to you.” 

He loved her then with the gladness of youth, 
and saw all doubt slipping from him; in the 
instant it took her to say this, he was wildly con- 
ning it over and over in his heart, not saying the 
words, but hearing them said by her sweet 
musical voice that had caught the intonations of 
her organ, as musicians’ voices sometimes do. 
She trusted him more than any one else in her 
world! 

“ But,” he said, quickly, “ might I not be the 
means, then, of obtaining whatever moneyed help 
you may need ?”’ and his ears tingled as he said 
it, fearful that he might not have comprehended. 

“That is it,” she said, eagerly. “I did not 
mean it at the time, but I catch at every straw, 
and I know you will forgive my boldness, for I 
know so very little of what girls with mothers 
usually know. But—oh, Mr. Free! Mr. Free!— 
do you really and truly mean it ?” 

“God knows I would do all that I can to add 
a moment’s happiness to your life,’ he said, 





She had no word for him then, she only wept 
the more, holding him convulsively. 

* Let me cry,” sae said, after awhile, “ let me 
cry; it will do me good, I have only had the 
chance to cry after I had gone to bed, and then [ 
had to be careful that the people in the next room 
did not hear me—for a girl all alone in the world 
must be as careful of her grief as of her mirth, 
that it does her no harm in the eyes of strangers.” 

He waited happily, and then he said: 

** Now, Martha,” and let his voice dwell lov- 
ingly on her name. 

“Thank you,” she cried, quickly, with the 
sensitive quickness of women, “thank you; call 
me Martha.” 

“And the money?” and his hand was at his 
pocket again, 

“Mr. Free,” she said, calmer, and with a 
thrill of gladness in her voice, “‘ I do not know 
your circumstances; I know so little of you, ex- 
cept that I always think of you; and the amount 
I require is such a large sum.” 

He laughed to hiraself ; these poor, unsophisti- 
cated women think every sum they want, and 
have not, a large one. 

“ Well?” he said. 

“1 am in a great trouble,” she answered; “and 
indeed you must not ask me the nature of it, for 
I cannot—oh! I cannot tell you! I trusted you 
from the first—am I wrong in thinking that may 
be some of that trust is reflected in you for me ?”’ 

“[ have more than trusted you from the first, 
Martha.’’ 

“ Oh, thank you, sir! Then—but please prom- 
ise me you will not ask me what I want to do 
with the money ?” 

“T shall not ask you—I never shall, if that will 
satisfy you,” 

“Then, Mr. Free, I want a thousand dollars.” 

A thousand dollars! No wonder his hand fell 
from his pocket. A thousand dollars! He had 
not had such a sum in years, nor knew where to 
go for it. He walked along by her side, a great 
throbbing in his brain. He could do anything 
for her but make himself criminal, and only crime 
could get him the thousand dollars, What did 
it mean? Again, again, all his youth rose up 
before him, and the wasted opportunities and the 
squandered moneys; then he had been uncared 
for by any one, and had lent and spent on those 
who laughed at himand made a jest of his prod- 
gality. He never felt the capabilities of woe 
until that minute, and still he dared not show it. 
How could he blast her hope and trust in him ? 
She evidently thought he could do ali that he 
said he would; and surely his confident manner 
had told her she had but to ask to receive. For 
a long while they walked along thus in silence, 
and at last they came to Martha’s home. Still he 
had promised nor refused anything; she looked 
at him anxiously, afraid to speak. 
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“ Tell me,”’ she said, “ you are not angry—you 
do not doubt me ?” 

“ No, no, child,”’ he answered, quickly, “surely 
not that. I am only thinking.” 

“And, Mr. Free, if I have been too bold—if I 
have asked too much—”’ 

“You have not asked too much; it is not 
that.” 

** Good-night, sir,’’ she said, her hand upon the 
knob, but still looking at him anxiously. 

“ Stop a minute, please,’’ he said; “ may I ask 
when you want this money? Would you mind 
if you did not see me for a week ?” 

She brightened instantly ; she placed her hand 
in his. 

“Thank you, Mr. Free,” she said, smiling; 
“T shall see you in a week—I know what that 
means. Good-night! and thank you — thank 
you!” and she had gone in and left him alone. 

* + * * * * * + 

And he had not where to go to get the money. 
Why had he extenuated—why had he said a 
week, implying that at the end of that time he 
would do what she wished? It was cowardice, 
he said to himself, but it was only on a par with 
his own uncertain self. He could not tell her 
that the first time she had relied on him he had 
been found wanting. Hour after hour he walked 
the streets; hour after hour he walked, trying to 
see some little chink of light which should guide 
him out of his trouble. But none such appeared, 
and he knew that at the end of one short week— 
in seven days and nights—the truth must come; 
he must see her fall from him in sorrow—must 
see her doubt him, and that look which his decep- 
tion should cause come into her eyes. He had 
hardly hoped lately, until Janey had taught him. 
Janey! Ah, there was a week when he, and his 
in-dwelling love for Martha, must keep scared 
company, and in that week why should he not 
go to the poor little house and sit and watch the 
trifling black figure at work so hard. Ile need 
not talk there; and though he thereby might not 
grow stronger, it would keep him from becoming 
more weak, even criminally weak—for now that 
the temptation had come to him after a silence of 
many years, he scarcely thought he was strong 
enough to heed not its voice, for he loved the 


girl so—he loved her so! 
* » « * . 7 * . 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MR. FREE EVIDENTLY THINKS JANEY’S PRICE A 
HIGH ONE. 

When Janey saw him coming past the window 
on his way to her house, a cry of joy escaped her, 
thus expressing all that she fain would hide. In 
another minute he was with her, her hand in his. 

“I thought you were offended,” she said, 
almost happily ; ‘you have been absent so long.” 

VOL. Cll.—16, 





“ Has it seemed long?” he asked. And then 
she saw that his face was white, and that he was 
perceptibly changed in this week of absence. 
He sat there wearily, and tried to feel interested 
in her and her paltry monotony, but could not. 
Mrs. Merryweather came in and sought her 
gloom. Conciliatingly Janey pointed to a bunch 
of early violets in a little black vase, and said: 

“ Mrs. Merryweather brought them from the 
cemetery to-day; are they not pretty?” 

He looked, but saw no flowers, for a heavy 
hand, like a personified frost, was on them, re- 
moving them from his gaze. 

“ Too light !’’ said Mrs. Merryweather’s voice, 
darkly, 

When the evening drew toa close he got up 
discontentedly and left the room. The next night 
he was back again, and the same scene was en- 
acted, with but slight variation. For four nights 
this went on, and Janey was at her wit’s end to 
know what ailed him. With her lodger back of 
her, and Free before her, the position of moral 
balance to the two was almost more than she 
could stand. On this fourth evening Mrs. Mer- 
ryweather was away ghouling somewhere, and so 
they threw up the windows. But this time it was 
Mr. Free who suddenly closed)them, his hand 
trembling as he did so, “1 cannot listen to that 
organ,” he said. 

So all that evening he sat almost silent beside 
her, and left her as the lodger came in with sug- 
gestive loam upon her feet. He did not greet 
the widow, and after he had gone Janey ventured 
to apologize for the dereliction. 

“IT am _ used to slights,”’ said Mrs, Merry- 
weather. 

“‘ He did not mean to overlook you,” chimed 
in her landlady. 

“ Everybody overlooks me. I am a voice from 
the tombs,’’ mourned the widow, scraping the 
mud off her dress with a peculiarly shovelly 
rasping sound, and ending with a sob. 

But Janey, for a wonder, and which was 
appalling to Mrs, Merryweather, paid little or no 
attention to this outcry; her mind was made up 
that Mr. Free should not absent himself from her 
for a whole week, and then come back like this 
without an iota of explanation. I have said that 
she was a creature of action, and though it seemed 
to her that all her action had been curtailed long 
ago, she yet determined not to mince matters 
and have him think she was different from her 
old way—that was her whole fear, that she 
should appear altered to him, as she had every 
reason to think he regarded her since his coming 
after her mother’s death. 

Therefore, when on the following night he 
presented himself, she let him remain quiet as 
usual; but when he arose to go, she arose like- 
wise and put her work aside. He looked at 
her. 
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“ Mrs. Merry weather,” she said, turning to that 
lady, “ you will not mind remaining alone for a 
little while, will you? I have an errand to do,” 

“ Janey, you are never going out at this time of 
night,” Mr. Free said. 

“ [ must,” she nodded, and gave him to under- 
stand that he must say no more until they were 
out of the presence of the other man’s relict. 

He offered her his arm, but she would not take 
it. 

“ Which way ?” he asked. 

“ This,” she said, and led him around until 
they came to Saint Murphy’s steps, where she 
halted, and in the shadow of the church she made 
her move. 

“1 want to know what is the matter. Don’t 
deceive me, please, as I am sure you will not 
Tell me—is—is the lady—the lady you think 
much of, the cause of it? Come, you must let me 
help you; you must, do you hear me ?”’—for he 
had started from her, and was regarding her with 
a sort of terror in his eyes; he could not bear, 
somehow or other, to have her talk thus to him, 
and in this place, sanctified by Martha, whose 
organ’s tones must be lingering yet even here in 
the porch. 

“I have nothing to tell,” he said, stiffly ; “and 
if this is what you brought me here for, you have 
done a very foolish thing indeed. We all have 
our sources of worriment, you as well as the rest.” 

“That is not to the point. The truth is— 
please tell me, oh, please tell me yours. I am 
used to other people’s troubles, remembering my 
mother, and that is why Mrs. Merryweather likes 
me so; for she does like me, in her way. Then 
you don’t know what a relief it is to tell your 
troubles.”’ 

Both these women had said that to him! 

“My child, I respect you,” he rejoined cheer- 
fully, and trying to show her in his light manner 
that he was free of any care she imagined might 
be his; “and it may be business matters, you 
know ; and if you were Croesus I might divulge.” 

“If Croesus is the lady’s name, I hope you will 
tell Aer, at any rate,” she said, sadly, and not at 
all knowing she was deficient in classic lore. 

Somehow he found himself saying, “ Janey, 
Janey, why are we not all rich ?” 

“Tt is money, then ?” 

“It is money.” 

“ What is it for?” 

“ I cannot tell you, child.” 

“And the amount ?” 

He laughed: “ Why, my dear, it is all nonsense 
in me, I suppose; but you wi// know, you are 
such a positive element, and I feel in a measure 
that telling does relieve one—it is just one 
thousand dollars. Can you advance it?” 

He saw that she was very quiet after his 
bantering manner, and he theught she was hurt 
by the light, trivial way so new to him, 








“Forgive me, Janey,” he began, when she 
stopped him, 

“ Hush!” she said, and she had her hands up 
over her heart; “Hush! Wait awhile!” And 
surprised and awed by her strangely hoarse 
voice, he waited. 

At last he heard her sigh, and he did not know 
that she had been in another of her battles. 

“T will let you have the money,” she said, 
steadily. 

He could not speak; for an instant he thought 
she was crazed, 

“T will let you have the money,” she re- 
peated, “on one condition—that you will never 
offer to repay it. I do not want to know, and 
never shall, what you intend to do with it. But 
I hope it may make you very happy; for, of 
course, the lady, too, will be benefited by it; I 
feel that is so, Don’t interrupt me, please ; let me 
say all I have to say at once. My mother left a 
lot of money behind her which—which my 
father designed for me. See, I surprise you 
because I never told you of it. Maybe the 
knowledge of this money has made me a little 
changed from old ways—not that I was proud ; 
oh, never, never that !—for I have seen that you 
noticed a change inme. Yes, the knowledge of 
the money did it.. You see I am not very used to 
money, and I have heard it said that money often 
changes people. But it is mine, Mr. Free, truly, 
truly mine—my mother never touched it, not a 
cent of it; she had it for years, and it was all for 
me. And, oh, oh, Mr. Free, do not reject it, do 
not refuse the comfort it will give me to do this 
thing; for I swear—yes, I swear!—if you do not 
take it I shall lose it some night like a kitten, 
indeed I shall; for I will never, never use one 
cent of it. It could not make me happy; and 
you—you have more right to happiness through 
me than any one else; for, you know—you know 
you were always kind to me, and—and—I said I 
was like your aunt, and—oh, don’t let me say any 
more, only promise to take it.” 

What could he do? She was clutching at his 
arm in supplication; she was more excited than 
he had ever seen her. Even through it all the 
idea of having the money shone like a new sun 
to him. Could he take it? Could he refuse it ? 
The story of it more than startled him, and he 
only saw that the possession of money with the 
little woman was indeed the bugbear which had 
made her seem so odd lately. We can argue al- 
ways in a way to make our own desires appear 
the properest things in the world. Then she was 
there before him beseeching him—and there was 
the face of Martha beseeching him. It required 
but little argument beside this—that by having 
the money himself, both these kind women would 
best be pleased. His head was in a whirl, old as 
he was. He asked: 

“ Janey, why did you not tell me this before ?” 
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“1 meant,” she said, “to keep it until such 
time as I could give it away and no one find it 
out. 1 never thought of you in connection with 
it. Do not ask me anything further; do not 
argue with me; do not say anything but that you 
will take it, and never, never offer it to me again 
—remember, it will kill me to have you return it 
to me. Ido not want it; I cannot, will not use 
it for myself. I have plenty without it—you do 
not know how rich I may be—I work always, 
you know, and there’s only me. Answer me, 
now—immediately.” 

“ T will take it,” he said, and felt that he was 
guilty of something he could give no name to, 
and that in the old man the young mar fre- 
quently leaves his traces. Yet he said in a 
moved voice : Why do you do all this for me ?” 

She seemed to repulse him then, and said: 

“T shall give it to you to-morrow night.” 

«“ Why, where do you keep all this money?” 
he asked, in a voice that tried to hide a sudden 
shame. 

« At home,” she replied, “ where it has always 
been. Now leave me, here at the corner; I am 
not afraid, and I should not like to have Mrs. 
Merryweather see me with you.” 

“Has Mrs. Merryweather taken the place of 
your mother in all things, ch! Janey?” he said, 
taking her hand, 

“Good night !’’ she cried, as though in alarm 
at his gentle tone, and left him, and he watched 
her disappearing in the dark. 


CHAPTER XVII. 





CORRECTIVE OF JANEY, 

It rather shocked him when he realized what 
he had done; yet, indeed, he felt less gratitude 
than surprise—and yet he must never say a word 
of the money to her again; she had imposed 
that upon him. But Janey that night opened the 
book-case, and took out her money and put it 
under her pillow and slept on it, afraid for its 
safety for the first time. 

“It is my price,” she said, “and it shall make 
some pure woman happy maybe.”’ 

When she handed the package to Arthur Free 
the next night, he saw how bright her eyes were, 
and he knew that do what he might he could not 
prevent his own face filling with happiness. He 
sat with her now, talkative and cheerful; he 
raised the window, and they heard the muffled 
tone of the organ, 

“Janey, I would like to tell you her name,” he 
said, looking into her eyes. 

“ No,” she said, “ do not yet; wait awhile. I 
shall know in good time. I am such a foolish 
dreamer, you know, and I have always had my 
own way all my life. 
you have not told me if she has promised to be 


Besides, you know, as yet 





your wife; and I do not think you have asked 
her, or you would have told me.” 

“Words are little use in such cases, child; it 
is only ‘ yes’ to me.”’ 

“I hope so,’ she said—and, oh! she could 
not hear this girl’s name, do what she could, she 
could not hear it unmoved—there must be some- 
thing kept from her, she knew so much already— 
“ but I have a fancy that love is the Christ of life. 
Think! next week is Easter-week—tell me all 
when the church is ringing with the happy words 
of a world’s resurrection.” 

It was silly—she was only Janey! They sat, 
these two, listening to the organ; and as they list. 
ened he quite made up his mind not to go to 
Martha till the week he had given himself had 
expired—he owed that much to his own happi- 
ness and her faith in him, he thought. Then, 
each lost in far away thought, they were startled 
by a groan heavier than usual, and Mrs. Merry- 
weather was before them. 

“Tt is too gay,” she said sepulchrally, ‘I told 
you that before,”’ and stalked from the room. 

“Poor thing!” said Janey, “ her husband has 
been dead twenty years, and she wears his picture 
in a brooch on her neck-tie with his hair around 
it, and he that jealous; and she mourns all the 
time. She thinks I am frivolous and incapable 
of feeling; I suppose I am.” 

“I do not think quite that, Janey; but let me 
tell you one little thing, as your—as your nephew, 
you know, might: I think your sad training has 
thwarted any feeling of love you could ever have 
been capable of. Maybe it is all the better for 
you—you, who will be so much alone. For I teil 
you one of the greatest agonies of life is to want 
love and know that it cannot be yours.” 

“Is it?” she said, simply. 

“So, Janey, Mrs, Merryweather should not be 
ridiculed too much, for she has lost what you will 
perhaps never experience.” 

“ Yes,’”’ she said, and did not think him cruel 
in thus speaking as her nephew. 

When he left her that night, and she went up 
and found Mrs. Merryweather in tears, she com- 
forted her and told her the house should not be 
gay long. And the mourner showed her her 
trinkets, and impressed upon her what an ad- 
mired man Epaphroditus had been, and touched 
upon her courtship and marriage. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MARTHA ATTENDS TO THE STOPS HERSELF. 

With what a joyous heart did Free ascend 
those stairs to the ergan-gallery on the night his 
time of probation was over. Martha was at the 
organ, so he went up, and he heard the glorious 
melody from her hands come down to him ltke a 
song of the angels. A rush of lights and frank- 
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incense and music came to him, when he saw 
her there enthroned before the keys. She caught 
the look in his face, and he saw in hers that she 
was rosy and happy once more through her great 
trust in him. While she played, and all this joy 
was so fresh upon him, the full benignant power 
of money appealed to him, and then for the first 
time came a feeling more exalted than gratitude 
for the pale little woman in black, sewing and 
sewing at her fantasies of flowers and birds, and 
even now perhaps hearing the hushed rolling of 
the organ; and he bowed his head and said hum- 
bly to himself, “ God bless her !” 

But at last it was over, and he was in the street 
with her and had given her the money. He 
would not let her thank him—it would have been 
harsh to him, he thought; but he liked her to 
cry and feel helpless save for him. 

“I do not even want to know what you will 
do with it,” he said, as they went along. 

“ You are too noble,’’ she sobbed ; “ but I saw 
that in you from the first. Yet I will tell you 
some time, perhaps sooner than you think. And 
I know you will not deem me less for having 
relied so upon you—for I am a very helpless 
woman, You do not know just how much you 
have done for me; but I shall, as soon as I can 
arrange the intricacies of the case, tell you all— 
for I must do that to vindicate myself in even 
your generous eyes.” 

It pleased him so to know that she wished to 
clear herself from what he knew could be no 
shame. 

“ Martha,” he said, “I cannot allow you to 
trust me so implicitly; I must tell you all about 
myself, that I was not always as I seem now; I 
must tell you that I am not noble or disinter- 
ested.” 

“JT will not hear one word,’ she cried; “I 
know you now, that is enough.” 

Ah! he thought, to one other woman, even 
Janey, had he told his story, and she had not 
told him that she did not wish to hear it, that she 
knew him now, and that was enough; but, then, 
that was natural, for she could not possibly think 
of him as Martha did. So now for a few nights 
he went to the little house only a little while at a 
time. But after stopping here for a half hour or 
so, and thinking what a dull, dismal place it was 
after all, he would go, At these times he thought 
that Janey, with natural bitterness and an in-iook- 
ing to her own defects of sentiment, had bade 
him not to mention his love’s name; for, he rea- 
soned, all women are naturally jealous of each 
others’ happiness. And then her miserable, pro- 
phetic foreboding! Pshaw! Then he would go 
to Martha and wonder how long he should have 
to wait. He was sure that few words were 
necessary to bind Martha to him, as he was sure 
that she understood him. So, towards the last, 
in fact till the Saturday preceding Easter Sun- 





day, he was constantly feverish and nervous, On 
that Saturday he felt that he could not go to 
Janey and show her poor tired eyes how joyful he 
was, for her eyes seemed to reproach him in 
very earnest. And yet, just before this Easter, 
might he not speak to Martha, even though words 
could scarcely express him? Ah! Janey had 
made him think of Martha and Easter at the 
same time—* Love is the resurrection of life,” 
she had said! When night had come he sought 
the church, where the choir were rehearsing the 
Easter service, and the place resounded with the 
hammers of the carpenters and florists busily 
decorating the temple for the coming of the 
Lord. He found Martha, and she was not 
alone. She presented him to a young man, Mr. 
George Miller, and then turned to Mr. Free, and 
asked him, would he accompany her home after 
rehearsal? He made himself busy with the dec- 
orations, as the others did, and when the singers 
were departing he went to Martha. 

“Come, George, you will go too,” she said, and 
led them out, one on either side. Under the 
stairs-and in the friendly darkness Arthur Free 
became an elderly man again, as he listened to 
what Martha said to him. 

“I wish to tell you what I wanted to do with 
the money, Mr. Free.” 

He stopped her, looking furtively at Mr. 
Miller. 

She laughed confusedly: “Oh! he knows all 
about it. You tell him, George,” she said. 

‘I decline to know,’’ Mr. Free said, feeling 
strangely uncomfortable and in a rude position, 
But the young man told him—told him that 
Martha had spent the money for Aim, for that 
he had made what he called a “mistake’”—in 
other words, he had appropriated the money of 
the firm for whom he acted as_ book-keeper, and, 
almost crazed, and knowing himself guilty, he 
had written to Martha and told her all—that he 
intended to make a clean breast of it. Stunned 
and frightened, the girl had begged him to say 
not a word of it until she saw first how she could 
benefit him. She knew herself to be helpless, 
yet, like so many women, time gained was some- 
thing of help, and Providence might avail with 
more time. Then Mr, Free came and noticed— 
no use to tell him more—he knew all the rest. 
The money had been paid to the firm without 
their knowing of the deception, and the book- 
keeper was still a free, unsuspected man, before 
his employers. 

“TI am glad to have served you through Miss 
Doyle,” said Free; “ but she did not like to teil 
me to what use the money would be put, natur- 
ally. And even now I do not see the necessity 
of your speaking of it, for your thanks are only 
due to her.” 

“But, Mr. Free,” she said, “ George told me I 
must tell, otherwise he should feel that he had 
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appropriated the money for bad purposes—when 
the truth is he had to provide for his mother, 
an invalid for years; and his salary was not suf- 
ficient to keep the house and procure all the 
delicacies and attentions she needed. Can you 
wonder that he could not withstand the tempta- 
tion? He is a poor man, yet he loved his 
mother, who has been dead these three months, 
now. You must understand me: no woman 
could do less than forgive the man who had 
made himself almost criminal for a woman’s 
good, even though that woman is his mother.” 

Even then, though he was bewildered by it all, 
he could not but remember how he had won- 
dered how Martha would have acted had she 
known of that time when criminality alone, it 
had seemed, could enable him to obtain the 
money for her. 

“ As it is,’? he said— 

“ As it is, he is free—we are free,” exclaimed 
Martha; “for though I shall still teach, we can 
do very well between us,” 

*« Between you ?” 

“Yes,” she went on; “I mean when we are 
married,” 

“Oh! when you are married—yes,” he said 
mechanically. 

“ And,” said the young man, ‘ we hope in 
time, in little dribs, to pay you back your more 
than generous loan,” 

He looked at the young man with a bewildered 
frown between his brows. 

“ And, Mr. Free, you will still keep on at the 
’ said Martha. 


” 


organ, you know,’ 

** At the organ ?” 

How strange it seemed, this speaking of a 
future. 

“Yes,” she said, “ you will manage the stops 
for me—for of course I don’t intend to resign my 
position.” 

“[—I hardly think I can do so,” he said hur- 
riedly, looking back as though somebody or 
something had got lost from him on his way 
hither; “ I hardly think I can do so, as I design 
—that is I meant to tell you I intend leaving this 
city.” 

“Leaving Saint Murphy’s, where you have 
been so constant! Oh, dear, dear! I have told 
George how often you came, and how kind you 
were tome. And I am so sorry you two did not 
meet often. But while you were away, that long 
time, you know, George was here and just missed 
you. But I have told him how kind you were to 
me.” 

“She has, sir,” said George, “and if she will 
allow me I shall tell you that I informed her 
that I was very jealous, till she told me you were 
old enough to be her father.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I am old as that, surely, 
I-—ah, yes, I was saying, I shall leave town soon 
—to-morrow.” 





“To-morrow? Sunday? And not be with us 
at our Easter service—and you helped so well to- 
night,” 

“ Yes, if you please, this must be our farewell.” 

“ But you will let us know your address? Oh, 
dear! I had designed that George and you 
should be such friends—for he is coming to the 
city next month to live; and now see how disap- 
pointed I am. So very vexatious, I am sure. 
Oh, how I do wish you and George had met be- 
fore; he saw our other frequenters—you remem- 
ber the little cripple I pointed out to you, 
George, the one with the eyes I envy? Excuse 
me, Mr. Free; I was saying you will surely let 
us know where you are, for, if for no other rea- 
son, and I hope there is, we shall so want to pay 
off a little instalment of our indebtedness now 
and then.” 

“No,” he said, brightening up a bit and 
steadying himself; “I think you shall hear but 
little of me—I shall be at divers places. And— 
and I might suggest that you allow me to present 
the money to you as a wedding-gift—indeed, [ 
shall peremptorily refuse any portion of it.” 

And he had given away Janey’s price !—and 
for what?- George Miller took his hand and 
pressed it, thanking him over and over again. 
Martha hesitated on the step, looking around her 
in the darkness; and then, turning apologetically 
to her lover, “‘ He is old, you know, George,” 
leaned over and kissed Mr, Free on the cheek in 
all gratitude and thankfulness, feeling that he 
was indeed a dear friend. 

“ Good-bye !”’ they said, and “ Good-bye !’’ he 
answered. Then he started from them, and 
Martha called him : 

“ Mr. Free, Mr. Free, surely you are going the 
wrong way.” 

He stopped and passed by them again, laugh- 
ing, they thought. 

“T am a little forgetful,” he said ; “ good-bye !” 

And so they watched him for a while, as he 
went unsteadily down the street, his form seeming 
collapsed and shrunken. 

“Does your friend ever drink, Martha?” 
asked Mr. Miller. 

“ For shame,” she said, reprovingly. 

“He walks precious like it,” he returned 
gayly: “ Ah, Martha, Martha! you don’t know 
much about men, I fear; and some of these eid- 
erly chaps won’t throw a full bottle over their 
shoulders.” 





CHAPTER XIX, 


A DUET. 

“There is one thing he forgot, though, 
George,” said Martha, “and which I cannot un- 
derstand in so thoughtful a man; did you mind 
that with all his interest in me, and protestations, 
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he never wished us happiness in our married 
life?” 

“ Martha, Martha! he has a practical way of 
wishing happiness—the thousand dollars!” 

“Oh! you are a man,” she said, “ and conse- 
quently can think more of money than anything 
else. But all women adhere to observances, and 
like words in sorrow and in joy. Ah, me! I 
fear he is like all men, thinking money can do 
everything—a little selfish, like all men.” 

“ Like me, for instance—eh ?” 

“ No, George, I will exonerate you; you have 
no more selfish feeling than I have, and, dear 
knows, anybody would say I was thoughtless of 
myself in this whole transaction. I thought only 
of you. Oh, well! poor Mr. Free! he was odd, 
very odd, but kind!” 

Already she placed him in the past tense; he 
had gone with his help and usefulness, and she 
only saw her own future, in which he had no 
part or share. 


CHAPTER XxX. 





AND JANEY ALONE HEARS THE MUSIC FOREVER. 

In such a-wwretched plight he presented him- 
self to Janey the next morning. It was such a 
happy, healthful Easter morning, and it seemed 
that all the bells in the city were jangling out 
their burden of spring glory, and welcome, and 
praise, to the Arisen One. Mr. Free walked 
directly up to her, as she arose to meet him, her 
heart telling her that more than had ever encom- 
passed him and trodden him under, was upon 
him now. 

“Janey,” he said immediately—and how he 
must have thought over night !—** I came to you 
to-day because I feel guilty in somewhat; I may 
not have acted as kindly towards you lately as I 
Something seems to tell me that I ought 
to say this to you.” 

“You have something else to tell me,’’ she 
said; “you did not come for this,” and she 
looked at him keenly. 

“I have nothing else, I think,” he responded ; 
“I believe nothing at all—I want to say that I 
hope I may be able to pay back to you the 
money—”’ 

“ Hush !—it is not that you came to say.” She 
was trembling and saying to herself, what in 
heaven’s name did it all mean ? 

“] want to say that I ought to have felt the 
obligation more,” he went on. 

* Hush!” she said again; “that is an inter- 
dicted subject between us. Tell me—you used 
the money ?” 

“I did!” 

“ And it brought happiness ?” 

“ Yes—it brought happiness !” 


should. 





“To you, Mr. Free?” she asked, under her 
breath, in a strange whisper. 

“ Janey, it brought happiness where happiness 
ought to be. I have been blind—blind—blind! 
and none are so blind as those who will not see, 
you know. I have had a litthke—disappointment, 
that is all.” 

She did not say anything now, but stood with 
her hands upon the back of a chair, waiting. 

“ Yes, that is all,”’ he said, returning her gaze 
and smiling wearily. 

“ Not all!’’ she cried, “ not all! 
the lady!” 

“I will,” he said; “ for you know you never 
would hear her name—I know why—and, Janey, 
you never will hear her name now, for my name 
will never, never be hers.” 

She sunk down upon the chair. “ Oh! it can- 
not be!’ she said; “it cannot, cannot be! she 
would never, never be so wicked! ”’ 

“ Yes, it could be; and, child, there is no 
wickedness in it at all.” 

Oh, the bells! the bells of thanksgiving and 
joy! Looking from the window, until he should 
find her as calm as himself, he saw the dull back 
of Saint Murphy’s and how it overshadowed the 
little house, keeping much of the sunshine and 
much of the light of the sky from the tiny parlor, 
making it always a place of shadows and 
whispers. 

At last he turned his gaze into the room, and 
saw her quiet and pale, looking down to the 
floor. 

“ Forgive me,” she said; “I was so sorry, So 
sorry I quite forgot.” 

“It is only your kindness,” he returned, “ your 
universal kindness.” Then looking around him, 
his glance touched on everything in the place. 
“Tam looking my last,” he said, gently. 

“ Mr. Free!” 

“Are you quite alone, Janey ?”’ 

“ Yes; Mrs. Merryweather is at the cemetery.” 

“Then I should like to tell you something. 
Always full of stories, am I not? The first story 
was of myself; the second of—of the lady, as we 
call her; the third is of you. Itis this: I want 
you always to remember that I am thinking of 
you as a dear, good little woman, who has been 
my comfort at times when I least suspected; I 
want you to think that I understand you and 
your quiet, peaceful life very well indeed, and 
that I am often thinking of you, and knowing 
that far away, in a little room, in a little house, 
in a little street, rests a little woman, content with 
her little lot, and having no cause for bitter pain 
and useless regret. Yea, God has been good to 
you, Jane Brice; always remember that. I have 
told you that I have had a disappointment—there 
is no use for further explanation, is there? I 
know you comprehend with your quick, kind 
wit, And—I have come to say farewell!’ 


Tell me of 


, 
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Just then a long, low, rumbling sound came 
sweeping through the air from the shadow of the 
wall. He shivered a little, and the smile dropped 
from his face. 

“It is the organ,” he cried, in a voice of inef- 
fable suffering. “It is the organ sending out its 
joy—the joy of new, happy life. I shall always 
hear it; you shall always hear it; and both shall 
be alone.” He arose, casting his hands out 
before him in a very helpless fashion, while she 
cowered in her chair, seeing the old forlorn look 
come creeping once more to his face—the look 
she had missed this long, long time. “Oh,” he 
said, “ I know I am foolish in speaking thus to 
you of all people; but there is a loss all around 
about me, there is a loss in the very heaven for 
me. Let me speak, let me speak even to the 
empty air, for it is the last time. This woman, 
whoever she is, might have made me a happier 
man—a happier man.” 

She left her chair then, and her hand was on 
his arm in an instant; her voice, unutterably calm 
and soothing, sounding in his ear. 

“The organ should make you think of this 
Easter day,” she said, “and not of loss. There 
is no loss but when we lose ourselves, and in 
your case that must not be. Say that the woman 
has made you a happier man than you have been; 
for even loss leaves with us something of the 
happiness of old-time possession.” 

She had forced him into a chair, and he was 
looking up at her now, wiping his brow. 

“ You are always right,”’ he said; “and the fit 
is over. Happier! I will try to be!” 

“Don’t say you will try; say you w// be.” 

He even smiled to please her and let her think 
it was all over—this outbreak. 

“ Well, I w#d/ be,” he said. 

She put her hand in his, looking in his eyes so 
very wistful to help and make him better, that it 
is a dreary wonder he did not see, that he could 
not comprehend her poor secret. But he did not 
comprehend, and they looked into each other’s 
face for an instant, while the organ-tones seemed 
louder than ever, and sunk into his bosom like 
the cruel spear into the bosom of the Crucified 
One, whose resurrection the organ heralded and 
tried to glorify. 

Another shadow than the wall fell across the 
window, and Janey left him, turning the key in 
the outer door. 

“ Quick,” she said, “it is Mrs. Merryweather. 
Tell me—where will you go?” 

«When I was away from you before, Janey, do 
you think I lived a gentleman’s life? I can get 
that same situation, I suppose; and who knows 
but we two shall meet sometime. For though I 
may not come to you, you can come to me.” 

“They say those last words of the dead, Mr. 
Free,” she said sadly, in the voice she had used 
when her mother was here (Mrs. Merryweather 








was rousing the echoes in her ghastly, frantic 
efforts to effect an entrance). 

“Do they?” he smiled; “ well, we who have 
to live sometimes merit what is said of the dead. 
Don't you think so?” 

Mrs. Merryweather was worse than ever; the 
panels of the door rattled under the -vigorous 
action of her fist. Janey went and let her in. 

“Tam sorry I kefpt you waiting, Mrs. Merry- 
weather,” she said; “I shought I heard some one 
knocking.” 

The widow looked at her, going into the 
parlor with something of the jerky adagio move- 
ment of a hearse. 

“You do not see Mrs. Merryweather, Mr. 
Free,” said Janey to him, for he was looking out 
from the window to the wall, 

“Oh,” he said, apologetically, turning around. 
Then Janey and he talked of the weather. And 
then she asked her lodger if the cemetery looked 
well this fine day, and if the flowers were coming 
there. 

“ No,”’ snapped she, for she was evidently in a 
bad humor through waiting at the door, and saw 
in it plainly that the conspiracy against her was 
indeed ripening. 

“Mr. Free has come to say good-bye to us,” 
said Janey, quite cheerfully, uneasy and pitying 
any one who sorrowed, as she always did, and 
her heart smiting her for her deception of the 
door, “and I intend he shall stay until this after- 
noon, as he has given up his room, and his trunk 
is already gone,” thereby intimating to Mr. 
Free that he was not to go yet. 

“« Hope he will be less light in time,” said Mrs. 
Merryweather, the moral influence of the tomb 
she had so recently vacated full upon her, and 
creating that liveliness to which Mr. Free was a 
stranger and which Janey knew only too well. 
And then Mrs. Merryweather was only, as yet, a 
trifle appeased; she fumbled in her pocket and 
brought forth a piece of paper which she handed 
to him. 

“TI knew you'd be here,” she said, grimly. 

Oh, yes; Mrs. Merryweather was in fine 
feather; they saw it in her eye, which glowed 
like the light reflected from dead men’s phosphor- 
ous bones. He opened the paper in astonishment, 
and read, “My HusBAND.” “ You have madea 
mistake, madam,” he said, quickly; “ this is not 
addressed to me.” 

“ Read on,”’ she said; “ it is not every one who 
is true to the dead, Jane, here, rarely goes to her 
mother’s mound, and tells me very little about the 
poor, evidently-neglected woman. I did not 
know Jane when I first met her at the cemetery ; 
I thought she was sympathetic; that’s why I came 
here. But I am used to disappointment. Read 
on, sir.”’ 

“My HusBAND,” he read, “SACRED TO THE 
MEMORY of Epaphroditus Benoni Merryweather, 


’ 
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“ Erected by his sorrowing AMANDA, in whom 
he saw nothing but the GRACEs combined with 
firm JUDGMENT and a never-swerving FIDELITY 
to all that she ADVOCATED. He is gone but not 
forgotten.” 

With this bit of literature in his grasp he 
turned to Janey. 

“A copy of Mr. Merryweather’s epitaph,” she 
whispered, to quiet him and stop the irritating 
effect of his wild looks on her lodger more than 
anything else. ‘And I have one, too,” 

The widow groaned, seeing only maliciousness 
in this wonder, and Janey’s readiness to assert that 
she too had a copy of her only successful part of 
life—-her husband’s epitaph! There could be no 
more words now between the two. Yet Janey 
kept him there that he might go away calm and in 
a clearer frame of mind, and with a little of what 
he called her old-time peace in his soul. Once 
he told her aloud that in all probability he should 
never come back any more, and she only bowed 
her head. She was even thankful, after awhile, 
that her lodger had come in, for she saw that he 
chafed under that lady, and that she acted asa 
counter-irritant to his wildness, 

As the day wore on and the afternoon quiet had 
come, and in some one of the gardens a fragrant 
flower had burst its buds in the warm sun, and 
sent tender breaths of perfume into the parlor, she 
saw him glancing up at the clock more than once, 
even now anxious to go from her. 

The widow at these manifestations of his 
impatience grew outrageous. 

“T am in the way,” she said aloud, in a bitterly 
truthful voice; “I have but one place that 
welcomes me—the place where all have lost their 
power to see and hear me—the tomb.” 

It was a dreary little speech, and no doubt the 
poor woman felt it, for though her grief was an 
angry grief, it had all the loneliness a more sad 
one brings with it. Janey seeing this, and beset 
on all sides, hastened to say, “ You know I am 
glad to have you by me,” soothingly. 

“Ha,” the lady sniffed, fiercely; “ Ha,” and 
yet again she ejaculated that startling aspirate, 
“Ha!” 

“ Maybe if you were to take a little nap now,” 
Janey suggested, beside herself with many and 
contending emotions ; “ the—the—the rocker, for 
instance.” 

Here Mrs. Merryweather arose superior to the 
situation—for with an acid face she said, “I’d as 
soon. sit on the three-cornered base of a monu- 
ment and swing my legs,” and relapsed thence- 
forth into a series of stony vocal efforts, 

At last the clock pointed to five, and Arthur 
Free arose: “ Now, Janey,” he said, “ good-bye,” 

She hesitated a moment. ‘Good-bye, Mr. 
Free,” she answered, faintly, “and may God 
bless you!’ and moved with him toward the 
dgor, Mrs. Merryweather bringing up the rear, 





shaking out her skirts as one at a funeral joining 
the cortége. 

He opened the door and was on the step, and 
held out his hand: “Good-bye, Janey, once 
more,” he said. 

“If I am in the way’—adventured the relict 
strictly. But neither was very attentive to her. 

“Mr. Free, remember you are to be happy,” 
said Janey, looking at him as though she would 
hold him forever in that look. 

“Oh yes,” he said, and still he lingered, 
** You will not be so very lonely, will you, Janey?” 

“TI am here, though anybody might suppose 
I wasn’t, from some people’s actions,” answered a 
sepulchral voice for her. 

Again he took the bony little hand in his, 
“ For the last time,’”’ he said, looking kindly into 
her beautiful blue eyes, seeing only gentle kind- 
ness for his sad story there; and then down at the 
hand which he smoothed, noting the many signs 
of patient toil on the worn fingers. Then he 
had left her. She heard him going down the 
little street of back-gates. He turned once, and 
looked back and raised his hand. Then he was 
gone, and Mrs. Merryweather led her in as one is 
led away from a grave. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


BUT THE ORGAN KEEPS ON PLAYING, 


In the parlor Janey set about righting the 
furniture and thus found the slip of paper which 
had Mr. Merryweather’s epitaph upon it, and 
which she picked up, fearful of wounding his 
widow’s feelings with this proof of Mr. Free’s 
careless levity. Then six o’clock came, and once 
more Saint Murphy’s bell sounded; and with a 
little strange feeling that this parting needed more 
than she could openly give to it, she said: “I 
think I shall go to church, Mrs. Merryweather, if 
you do not mind.” 

“JT like it—lI like to be alone ; I shall be alone 
in the earth, except for squirming worms—such 
as some people are,”’ sighed she. 

Janey got ready and was in the street. She 
was half-way down, when she heard a voice call- 
ing her back, and Mrs. Merryweather’s head was 
out the parlor window beckoning her, while she 
was blowing her breath on the -portrait brooch, 
and polishing it with her sable handkerchief. 
She went back. “If you want me to, I will go 
with you,” said the widow, “ though I’d rather 
not. You gay people care little for thoughtful 
company.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear Mrs. Merryweather, I 
will not take you out. You are very kind though 
to offer,” cried Janey, rather enthusiastically, yet 
seeing kindness in the offer too. 

“You know, in a trifling way, what sorrow is 
yourself,” sighed the lady. 
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“I have had a little sorrow—mother, you 
know,” said Janey, and moved on, 

Again her name sounded broken-pitchery, and 
again Mrs. Merryweather called her back, groan- 
ing dismally. “ He never said good-bye to me,” 
said she. 

“ Who ?” asked Janey, rather bewildered. 

“That light-hearted man, with his head like 
his heart—ah-h-h !—that Free fellow,’’ answered 
Mrs. Merryweather, going in and closing the 
window with a bang, 

Then Janey hurried along, fearful of being late, 
for Murphy’s bell had ceased ringing, and she 
could hear that the “ shaky stop” was turned on 
in the organ. She rounded the two corners, she 
entered the church once more, after all this long 
time of absence. It was more beautiful than 
ever; there were such beautiful flowers—and, oh, 
the many lilies! And they had placed a picture 
upon the altar that almost hid the stained-glass 
window, and the picture was that of a pitying 
man who in life had seen little of the acclaim that 
now was His, but who had been “ acquainted 
with grief,” and whose feet had tired, and whose 
heart had bied in doing good unto people, even 
as insignificant as the little embroideress. The 
music swelled out in voluptuous, jubilant chords, 
and the singers sang divinely; and there upon the 
ceiling were the pretty-faced angels looking down 
upon her; and she thought even they looked 
kindly at her, and she did so love kindness, And 
then a strange thing happened—all at once it 
seemed the music no longer held her spell-bound, 
and it was as though some one who cared for her 
was near her and gazing on her, while she did 
not see the eyes; so she looked up to see as 
much of the pink and purple of Peter as the big 
picture would allow, and she started—for Peter 
no longer held the key of heaven, for that bit of 
glass had fallen out, and in its place a mother 
and a father sparrow had built their nest, and on 
turning her gaze to the picture, she met the pity- 
ing one’s eyes, and she felt her own filling mildly 
and sadly, her heart throbbing, her very soul sob- 
bing, sobbing, sobbing: “Oh He knows, He 
knows,” she murmured brokenly to herself, “ and 
He pitied the sinful always; He pities mammy, 
too. And, oh, though I did not think so until 
now, the Saviour holds the only key to heaven, 
and it is—love!” and fell down upon her knees, 
hiding her face in her hands so that no one 
might see, while she prayed to the picture for the 
man who had left her forever. 

While she knelt thus, she did not know that 
the organist, holding one finger down on a key 
to prevent the ending of her improvisation, was 
looking in the little mirror above her head, and 
calling, “ George! George! look! see that little 
creature kneeling there—that little woman in 
black—that is she of the wonderful eyes, you 
know.” 





And Janey, raising her head just then, prepar- 
atory to going home, saw the young man looking 
at her, and hoped he had not noticed that she 
had cried a little. Then she went out, but turned 
back, looking once more at the picture. And the 
sad, suffering face seemed brighter now; for the 
sun had sunk, and Peter no longer glowed with 
its rays; and the many candles had more power, 
and waved over the picture a clear, broad sheet 
of golden flame; and the eyes looked at her, 
tender and gentle, to earthly weakness kind from 
long understanding of it, to earthly hope gentle 
and leading it to heaven. Oh!—the eyes that 
pity, and the eyes that know! 

She turned and went away, and when she 
stood on the step of her little house she was still 
thinking of the eyes and Mr. Free, while the 
iow rumble of Saint Murphy’s organ: proved 
that she had not overstaid her time, for service 
was not yet over, and Mrs. Merryweather would 
not feel slighted at being left alone too long. 
“For somehow, I think it must be the saddest 
thing in life to be left quite alone after we have 
—loved and lost,” said Janey, and entered and 
closed the door, still thinking of the light in the 
eyes of the picture, and hearing the far-off mur- 
mur of the organ that was playing, and playing, 
and playing. And was it all to be over thus for- 
ever and ever? 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A CLOSED LETTER. 


And now dare any of us look in upon Mrs. 
Merryweather’s privacy once more, when, months 
and months later than the last chapter had to 
deal with, she smoothed the ruffled temper of 
“Vale,” the cat she had now set up, and indig- 
nantly fumbled at one of two letters which the 
aggravated postman left, 

“ Why,” Mrs. Merryweather had said to the 
man ; “this letter is for that Free fellow; he’s not 
here any more.” 

“Where is he, then?” asked the angry post- 
man. “Is he under ground ?” 

“T’d have you not to insult folks that are 
under ground, even if 4e’s not there,”’ cried Mrs, 
Merryweather. 

“ Well, can’t you be civil, and tell a fellow 
where he is, then?” redly asked the tantalized 
postman. 

**]’ll have nothing to say to’ you,” said Mrs, 
Merryweather ; “and I shall inform on you.” 

“Inform on my grandmother,” cried the exas- 
perated postman. 

“I don’t believe you ever had one—where is 
she buried ?—there, now, where is she buried ?” 
said Mrs. Merryweather, eagerly. 

“Go to grass,”’ suggested the incensed post- 
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man, whereupon Mrs. Merryweather did—that is, 
she threw the cat at him. 

“All right for you,” said the furious postman ; 
“this letter goes back.” 

“Tf it does I’ll report you,” said Mrs. Merry- 
weather ; “ for it is for my dear friend, Mr. Free, 
who lived here—”’ 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” said the 
scowling postman, and pitched the letter at her 
and departed. 

Now, Mrs. Merryweather had the mate to that 
letter in her hand—it was addressed to her. But 
the other! She picked it up—sure enough, it was 
for “Arthur Free, Esquire, Canon Street,” and 
the address was clearly by an elaborate carver, 
for the tails of the last letter in each word 
reminded her of many of the epitaphs she had 
critically studied. 

“IT am a woman,” she said, “and I feel for 
Jane Brice—she shall not be insulted if I can take 
the place of her mother, o’er whom the grass is 
choking itself to death,’ and broke the seal. 
Why she thought this act of hers precluded the 
possibility of Janey’s being insulted, only her own 
feelings could explain. 

“ Dear Mr. Free,’ sheread. “ Well, that’s free 
enough,” she interpolated; “another insult to that 
brazen-faced orphan of a Jane. After this I can 
stand any thing—Jane shall have this letter as— 
soon—as—I—have—read—it myself. 

“ Dear Mr. Free :—We have had the greatest 
trouble in the world to find you, and only suec- 
ceeded partially in doing so through George’s 
meeting a clerk of Mr. Baldwin’s quite acciden- 
tally, and from him we got particulars of you. 
We had always thought you a different person 
from a clerk. And to think you have been gone 
a year and a half! When weare happy time goes 
rapidly. But what want to say is this, that after 
we had been to Canon Street and met an old cat 
with a brooch on her bosom, with the picture of 
an old wall-eyed nondescript animal in it, who 
told me I ought to be ashamed of myself for not 
knowing where George’s érother was buried, I 
thought it best to write you, addressing my letter 
to Canon Street, for I did not know how else my 
letter would reach you, it being secre¢ and un- 
known to George. Then, Mr. Free, I am glad to 
say that George has attended to request, and has 
donated the ¢housand dollars to the poor of the 
parish of ‘ St. Murphy's Church’ in the name of 
* Janey,’ whoever she is, and the fathers said all 
manner of micethings. I told them ‘ Faney’ was 
the name you fo/d me to say, and that the money 
you refused to touch on any account for your own 
use, as you said in your letter. This is all a¢- 
tended to. Then I wanted to say, and dared not 
to the old. cat, that when George first paid the 
money to his employers he could not quite let his 
slip go by in that way; so he made a sad confession 
of his fau/¢, and when he had made up his mind 





to be discharged, and was as db/ue as blue could 
be, what did the firm do but, after asking all sorts 
of questions and talking seriously to him, raise his 
salary and advance him a /itt/e, so that he could 
repay you at the end of the year. For they like 
him very much, and like him the more because 
he did not see in his fau/¢ less than he might have 
seen in it had it been another's fault. I cannot 
tell you all, but you will understand until George 
can communicate with you through Mr. Baldwin’s 
lawyer—for we heard all about the poor gentle- 
man’s death through the old Canon Street cat. 
We had rather rough times till last month in sav- 
ing the money, but George insisted upon our 
doing without things so that we could feel honest, 
as he calls it, omce more. Indeed, I would say 
more, only baby— Ovagina, we call her, a fancy 
name suggested by a friend of George’s who 
writes the /ovediest poetry, and is very thin, though 
not consumptive—baby, then, has a rash and is 
rather fretful, and it being dad luck to cut a baby’s 
nails she scratches my face when I lean over to 
write. I think of giving up “St. Murphy’s” 
organ since Oragina requires so much care that 
George rushes into church fifty times during service 
to tell me she is crying, and the friend who named 
her cannot guze¢ her, though he does nothing but 
say beautiful verses out of his own head. The 
celebrant at mass says it confuses him, old fussy! 
he was a dady once, I guess. Therefore, I will 
close, hoping you are gute well again. I do not 
tell George I wrote this, but I wanted so to tell 
you about the money, and he would not have time 
to write till Swwday, when he minds dady. 

“ Dear Mr. Free, I find in reading this over 
that I may have done wrong in calling the 
individua/ in Canon street a cat, but if you had 
heard how she spoke of you, you would not wonder 
atme. And then I have good cause for calling 
her anything, for she asked dady’s name, and 
said it would look very well on marble—I thought 
George would have withered her with the /ook he 
gave her. But as I wanted to find out all I 
could adout you, and she steadily refused to give 
your address, 1 promis:d to send her a lock of 
baby’s hair to be made into an immortelle ; for she 
has living with her a /ady who makes hair 
jewelry for friends of deceased people, and this 
lady’s cat fights Aer cat awful. But I shall wever 
send her a lock of baby’s hair, the old witch ; for 
I believe she would put a sfe// on it, as they say 
you can do. I am very g/ad that the old ¢hing 
does not know my Aandwriting, for she seemed 
to Aate me so the last time we were there, because 
I told her I played the organ—l1 was afraid to 
tell her where—that I believe she would have no 
hesitation in opening my éetter,and then I should 
be afraid to go out in the street even. As it is, I 
intend to present her with a little trowel to dig 
earth with, as she told me hers was all worn out, 
and nobody ¢hought enough of her to give her a 
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new one. Poor old thing! maybe when you get 
sejfish and think more of your grief than the 
cause of it, your mind sort of gives way and you 
are not responsible any more. Baby’s rash is 
dreadful. Do not ¢e// George I wrote. 
“ Yours, MARTHA MILLER.” 

Mrs. Merryweather was in a tempestuous 
swoon as she tore open the other envelope, the 
writing of which she did recognize, and read. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Dear Mrs. Merryweather :—No doubt you 
think me a very ungrateful creature, indeed, for 
not having kept up the correspondence which 
you so kindly told me I must in order that you 
might frequently give me the benefit of your sad 
experience, and thus try to form my character more 
as a mother might desire her daughter’s character 
to be. But you know what busy times these 
have been for me, so that a whole year has 
slipped away, and I have not so much as taken 
an hour to say one word to you, I have scarcely 
had a minute to call my own, Mr. Free having 
required so much of my attention, and wanting 
me with him all the time, just to hold my hand, 
to look at me—for you know how helpless he 
was rendered by his dreadful accident—and a 
blessed accident, God knows! And first of all 
I must tell you that his employers have been 
most kind; they reasoned that as Mr. Free had 
met his accident while trying to save their prop- 
erty and his fellow-workmen during the fire—you 
know how the papers said he saved five poor, 
frightened girls, as though he were desperate and 
cared nothing for his life—and they also reasoned 
that it was a noble thing in him to act so, 
and that they must do the little that money 
could to alleviate the physical pain that act had 
caused. So they have been most solicitous, and 
are so yet. And indeed everybody has been so 
very good, and for over a year we have 
traveled from place to place, everywhere wel- 
comed—people even are glad to see me and tell 
me all their troubles, and thank me for doing 
nothing at all. And we have been seeking 
health for Mr. Free, which I at one time de- 
spaired of, for his mind seemed at war with 
itself, and to reproach him in some strange unac- 
countable way; though now he is almost restored 
to health again, and cheerful and young-looking 
as anything: while as for me, you wouldn’t know 
me! I am growing stout, and actually have a 
color—no pain, no sickness, my fingers plump 
and lazy, for I have scarcely sewed a stitch in all 
this time. Dreadful, isn’t it? You see, dear 
friend, how open I am with you; for I would 
not have you think, as you seem to imply in your 
letiers, that I am sly and keep much from you, 





Therefore you ought to know that Mr. Free had 
a nervous shock before he went away from us 
that Easter Sunday. All coupled together he has 
had a sad time of it, though now, thank heaven ! 
I have been able to help him a little—for do you 
know he and everybody persist in declaring that 
Z did all for him, when you know how helpless 
I always was; so I cannot but think what a mer- 
ciful providence it was that guided him when he 
forgot to destroy one of my old receipts for his 
old room-rent, which was found in his pocket; 
and by this old scrap of paper they knew who I 
was when he was unconscious after his burns and 
his broken limb, and they wanted some one to 
communicate with who knew him, and so fearing 
for his life sent word to me. You remember how 
wild I was when the telegram came, how I tore 
around and went out of the house without my 
bonnet on, wildly hoping to go to him then and 
there, to run all the way, to do anything, only to 
reach him; and how I would not mind you and 
believe with you that he was already dead, and 
help you write out the notice for his burial and 
an inscription for his tombstone where you had 
him several -years too old, and offered to see the 
sexton about the grave, and all that, instead of 
going to him; and how displeased you were, and 
how badly I must have acted, when you could 
become so angry as to call me ill names. I feel 
contritions over my apparent willfulness, but I 
could not help it, and am afraid would do the 
same all over again. Well, my dear friend, that is 
all over and well over, and my actions then must 
be explained now in two or three words—I loved 
Mr. Free! I ioved him always, though I thought 
nothing would ever come of it, and that I was 
nothing to him nor ever could be—the more so 
as my mother had had a sad married life through 
much mistake, and when I knew her life I de- 
termined never to marry even should any one ask 
me—and I had Mr. Free in my mind then. But 
I have told him all my mother’s life, and it 
seems to draw me closer to him; and he has had 
no secrets from me—he keeping on saying he 
was blind and never knew (just as though I’d 
ever let him know), and that I am like peace 
after storm to him. And now pray do not blame 
me, dear Mrs. Merryweather, but—we have been 
married over a month! I know you will forgive 
me, won’t you ?—the more so as what principally 
determined me to write this letter is to tell you 
another piece of news. You know Mr. Baldwin 
died some time ago, and that he was a bachelor. 
Well, he remembered me most kindly in his will, 
even bequeathing me five thousand dollars, and 
called me lots of kind names; though, dear 
knows, how he drew his conclusions I cannot 
tell, for he saw very little of me, and only after 
Mr. Free’s accident came to see me, he then 
being in the neighborhood. He died so happily, 
full of years, and I can only wish that my prayers 
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may add a little to his reward for his many kind- 
nesses to me; for he was very, very kind to me— 
you may remember that I once told you, when 
you asked, that he had recommended Mr. Free 
See how badly I write; I am in 
such a hurry. Dear Mrs. Merryweather, I can 
well understand your continual grief when I 
realize how much my own dear husband is to 
me; my sympathy goes more out unto sorrow 
and loss now that I know what happiness and 
possession are in the fullest; often we talk of 
you, and how in my old little home you can hear 
the drone of Saint Murphy’s organ, and how of 
summer evenings the scent of the flowers in the 
back-yards must remind you of the cemetery—at 
least so Mr. Free says—you don’t know how 
often he speaks of you and hopes you may be 
happy, and is sure that you are. It was kind of 
you to keep all my things for me, and to send 
them to me, for they arrived in excellent condi- 
tion last week. And it is pleasant, as you say, to 
know that you are near the cemetery in living 
there, and that the seclusion of Canon street is 
very comfortable to you, and gives you lots of 
time to think. I am sorry to hear that cats 
trouble you, and that your jet-black “ Vale” had 
his face clawed. Oh, I should like to say a thou- 
sand more things to you, but I cannot just now, 
though I intend to write very frequently after 
this, hoping not to be so flighty in time—or, at 
least, I shall write as soon as we get settled in 
our new home, a dear little sunshiny place, all 
corners, and pretty views from the windows, and 
vines, and a pigeon-house, and a church-spire 
around the hill—for we shall be settled by next 
week, when Mr. Free resumes his old employ- 
ment, only the situation yields an increase of 
Pray do not think me ridiculous, and 
that I should be ashamed to write thus as a 
young girl; but indeed, indeed, I feel very young, 
and I sometimes think happiness is sure to come 
to us, though never so late, although I never knew 
that I did not possess it until I found it. I have 
been reading a great deal in all this time—reading 
to Mr, Free, you know; and I am growing realiy 
intelligent—at least so I try to make Mr. Free say. 
Sometime may we hope to see you here? Come 
when you will, we shall be pleased to see you— 
though perhaps I am wrong in tempting you 
away from the cemetery; Mr. Free. says I 
am; but I do want to see you happy; I want 
to see all the world happy. Some of the 
old things will be in the new house; the rocker, 
by Mr. Free’s directions, is in a deep embrasure 
where no one will ever run against it but me, for 
I know what a clumsy mortal lam, I hope the 
cemetery is looking well—it seems I mention it 
very often, but I know how you regard it. And, 
dear Mrs. Merryweather, for the enclosed bill may 
I ask you to get some flowers for mother’s grave ? 
I know your taste, and that may perhaps condone 


to my house, 


salary. 








much of what you doubtless term my light 
behavior in this letter, in asking so great a favor 
of you, For indeed I don’t mean to be light, and 
I love my mother more at this minute than I ever 
did in her life—I love her next to my dear, dear 
husband, who taught me what love is. And if 
there is any money left, may I ask you to drop it 
into the poor-box at Saint Murphy’s?—for the 
church seemed kind to me, and is more associated 
in my mind with tenderness and hope than per- 
haps you will ever know. And now I must close 
in haste, although I have written a tiresomely 
long letter, with regards from my husband, who 
is waiting to post my letter, wondering what 
makes itso long; and much love and thanks from 
me, even try to remember me as your grateful— 
the first time I have ever written the name out, so 
the F’s a little queer, having almost made a B 
instead—your grateful JANE FREE. 
(THE END.) 


, 


DAYBREAK PAINTING FLOWERS. 


BY ADA ALGERNON, 





Ere yet the sun with burning rays 
Had chased the cool, grey hours, 
Turning the meadows all ablaze, 
I sought sequestered bowers ; 
And, from my covert, in amaze, 
Caught daybreak painting flowers. 


So stealthily with tip-toe skips 
She flitted everywhere ; 

And stooped and kissed with carmine lips 
Wild roses frail and fair, 

Which shook and flushed from heart to tips, 
Then left them trembling there; 


And turned, as if in elfish freak, 
Her sorceries to apply ; 

With stained and fragrant dew to streak 
The four-o'clocks so shy; 

While drowsy poppies near her cheek 
Awoke in scarlet dye. 


The drooping lilies’ courage fled, 
Her presence to behold ; 

She hovered o’er their lowly bed, 
Formed of the dark, damp mould, 

Light from her shining mantle shed, 
And left them burnished gold. 


One moment more, the matted vine 
Her giddy head caressed ; 
Against this sly look-out of mine 
Her purple hair was pressed ; 
Never before in robes so fine 
Were morning-glories dressed. 


Then, wiling colors from the skies, 
The amber, blush, and blue, 

She whirled a cloud before my eyes, 
Of flowers in every hue, 

And vanished in the great sunrise 

From my bewildered view. 
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ACANTHA’S 


BY FRANCES E, WADLEIGH. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Clabaugh ought to have 
been wiser, after twenty-nine years’ knowledge 
of his nephew, than to have been at all annoyed 
or impatient because that nephew was late to 
breakfast. But Mr. Clabaugh had important 
business on hand, and was eager to transact it. 

* Does Jasper think that I telegraphed to him 
to journey five hundred miles to meet me here 
to-day without a motive? Has the boy no curi- 
osity?’’ muttered he to himself, as he slowly 
stirred his third cup of coffee. 

The long dining-room of the Pequot House 
was quite deserted, save by Mr. Clabaugh and 
one or two waiters, when Mr. Jasper Surridge 
eventually made his appearance.. 

“T seem to be a little late,” Jasper coolly re- 
marked, after exchanging salutations with his 
uncle; “I am sorry you waited.” 

“If you knew why I desired to meet you 
here, what my business with you is, you would 
not wonder that I waited! I think I was the 
first person to sit down to breakfast, and now the 
room is deserted.”’ 

“So it appears!—has quite the air of a ‘ ban- 
quet hall deserted.’ But that is all the better for 
us if you are anxious to discuss business at once: 
there will be no eavesdroppers.” 

“ Quite true!’ remarked Mr. Clabaugh, cheer- 
fully, half inclined to be grateful to Jasper for 
being so late that no chance fellow-boarder could 
hear his secret. “I think my news will give ad- 
ditional delicacy even to those tender biscuits. 
You remember hearing me speak of that eccentric 
old Philander Edliffe, for whom I have made so 
many wills?” 

“ The man who lived in Medoc ?” 

“Yes, the same. Well, he is dead.” 

‘«¢‘ Somebody—or some charitable society—is to 
be congratulated. The old beggar left a pot of 
money, didn’t he?” 

“You can hardly call a man who had amassed 
half a million, a beggar, I think.” 

“ Not literally, of course—only figuratively —a 
bit of slang.” 

“Oh!” And Mr, Clabaugh was appeased : he 
would not willingly insult even the ghost of a 
rich man. 

“‘ Who has got the property ?—one of the old 
maid cousins, or a hospital ?” 

“Neither. A person of whose existence I 
never heard until I made his last will: his only 
grandchild, Acantha Edliffe.” 

“What an outlandish name! 
was a bachelor—a misogynist ! ” 

“So did I, but he was married in his young 
days, and had one son, Pablo, whom he drove 
from home by his ill temper and his miserly 
ways. This son also married and died, leaving 
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one daughter, Acantha; as this girl is his legal 
heir, none of the many aspirants can even claim 
the property.’’ 

“Curious! But why telegraph for me?” 

“ This girl is young, rich—and unmarried.” 

“Ah, I understand! I, too, am young and 
unmarried, but alas! not rich. You think there 
are possibilities for me ?”’ 

“Certainly Ido! You are good-looking—”’ 

“TI inherit my looks from my mother; the 
Clabaughs are all presentable.”’ 

“Nonsense !”’ but the uncle was flattered. 
“You have always been very successful with 
women—but by the way,” and Mr, Clabaugh’s 
tone changed from complacency to anxiety, “ is 
there any entanglement between you and Lottie ?” 

“Oh, no, nothing serious, only a flirtation; I 
have not committed myself.” 

“ That is lucky. It wouldn’t do, you know, 
for my nephew to be caught in anything dishon- 
orable ; it would injure both of us,” 

“Don’t you worry, uncle! I am too ’cute to 
leap before I look. Lottie is very sweet, and if 
she were old Edliffe’s heiress there would be 
some sense in my spooning on her. However, 
she is almost as poor as I am, so that match will 
not be made. But about this Edliffe girl, is she 
—is she at all passable?” 

“Of her looks I know nothing; but as she 
has been a teacher in one of the grammar schools 
in Clarendon for the last two years, she must 
have some sort of an education. Now my plan 
is that you start for Clarendon to-night—”’ 

** No, no, to-morrow! You forget that I have 
just come post haste from Ohio! Do give a fel- 
low time to breathe.” 

“I presume a few hours’ delay will do no 
harm, so we will say to-morrow. When you 
reach Clarendon, look in the directory for the 
name of Edliffe; it is not a common one, and 
make Acantha’s acquaintance as well as you can. 
Here are letters of introduction to three of my 
friends there, but don’t use them if you can help 
it; it will be better for you to fall in love with 
the girl without knowing who she is; then no 
one can ever accuse you of having married her 
for her money. Do you understand ?” 

“Oh, yes! But will not she, or some one, 
smell a rat? My advent in Clarendon just as she 
becomes an heiress—’”’ 

“She will not know she is an heiress until I 
see fit to tell her. I intend to give you from one 
to three weeks’ start; I am not well; my physi- 
cian has ordered me here to the mountains to 
recuperate; how can I attend to business now ?”’ 

“TI see! I must make hay before the sun 
shines. Miss Acantha will have first a lover, then 
a fortune; which is rather reversing the usual 
order of things.” 

“ You are serious, Jasper? You will really try 
to win this girl ?” 
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“TIT am seriously—very seriously—in want of 
money, and as for ¢rying to win this rural damsel 
(for Clarendon is hardly more than a village), 
well, I think I can do it,” answered Jasper Sur- 
ridge, complacently, as he arose from the table 
and sauntered out to the hotel piazza, 

Young Surridge had good grounds for his con- 
in his own attractions. He was tall, 
handsome, graceful, aud devoted to ladies’ soci- 
ety, could quote poetry or utter delicate compli- 
ments by the hour; and some of his half-envious 
admirers declared that he had been stern enough 
to refuse two offers of marriage from rich 
widows ! 

When he made his appearance in church the 
morning after his arrival in Clarendon, there was 
quite a flutter among not a few of the tender 
young hearts, and at least a score of bright eyes 
looked the question, “ Who is that handsome 
man ?” 

With his mind concentrated upon the unknown 
heiress, Jasper carefully surveyed the congrega- 
tion and sighed for some fairy to whisper to him, 
“ This is she.” Presently the organ pealed forth, 
and a clear, sweet, mezzo-soprano voice sang an 
anthem, “Come unto me all ye that labor.” 
Regardless of the place Surridge turned to his 
next neighbor and whispered : 

** Who is that charming singer ? ” 

“ Miss Edliffe,” was the startling reply. 

The directory had already showed him there 
was but one family of that name in the town, 
“Mrs Jane Edliffe, 17 Willow street; Acantha 
Edliffe, school teacher, 17 Willow street; ” evi- 
dently this was the heiress. 

“What does she look like?” was his next 
thought. So he turned round and took a good 
long look at the singer; resuming his mental 
conversation, he said, “ Medium height, slender, 
dark eyes and hair, good complexion, decently 
though plainly dressed; she will do!” 

To make sure that this was the person he 
sought, he discreetly followed her home, and 
when he saw her enter 17 Willow street he was 
satisfied. He delivered one of his letters of in- 
troduction the next morning, and as soon as he 
could he began to rave over the “ exquisite 
voice, the most delightful voice,’ he had heard 
in church, and innocently asked the singer’s 
name ; then, finding that his new friend knew her, 
he begged him to present him to her. 

Chuckling at his good luck,he began to make 
delicate but assiduous love to*Miss Acantha, and 
was charmed to find that she did not repulse 
him; on the contrary, after a few days she 
seemed to give him some little encouragement— 
not boldly, however, but timidly and innocently. 
Mrs. Edliffe was not so cordial as he could have 
wished, but still she was not actually inimical, 
and there was no one else to interfere—at least, 
no one of whom he knew anything. 
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“ Acantha Edliffe’s conduct is really disgust- 
ing !’’ whispered the gossips within a week after 
Surridge’s arrival in Clarendon. “ Before this 
stranger appeared she accepted Hubert Luttrell’s 
attentions with avidity, but now she quite ignores 
him.” 

“He hasn’t been to Willow street since last 
Sunday,” responded another gossip, “while this 
Mr. Surridge is there every evening, takes 
Acantha to drive every afternoon and sends her 
books and flowers every morning.” 

“ Well, he is rich (probably), and very stylish, 
while poor Hubert is neither.” 

Acantha’s conduct in this matter caused plenty 
of talk; Luttrell himself was the only silent one; 
when some venturesome person tried to ‘ inter- 
view” him on the subject he simply set his teeth 
together and muttered : 

“ Popinjay !” 

But popinjay or not, Surridge completely dis- 
tanced Luttrell in two weeks. At the expiration 
of that period he might have been heard whis- 
pering to Acantha: : 

“Oh, my darling, if you knew how much I 
loved you, you would not be so coy; you weuld 
at least try to love me in return !”’ 

“ Perhaps I may ¢ry,” whispered she, hesitat- 
ingly, but quickly added, warding off a threat- 
ened embrace ; “ but how can I be sure that you 
are true? You have known me so short a time!” 

“ Fourteen long days! After all, what is time 
to those who love? The moment I saw you I 
knew that you, and you alone, must be my wife!” 

Which was true, but not as he would have had 
Acantha understand it. 

“ You have loved before, of course—”’ 

“Never! Never! I may have had my pass- 
ing fancies, but you are the first girl whom I have 
wished to marry.” 

‘** But I am poor and insignificant.” 

“ Not the latter, my sweetheart. And as to 
poverty, do you suppose I care for that? We 
will manage to live, I assure you.” 

“You know nothing of my family.’ 

«Your mother, you say, is your only relative ; I 
am sure she would grace any station.” 

“ Dear mother, I am sure she would! If I 
should consent to—to try and like you, you must 
promise and not listen to any nonsense about Mr. 
Luttrell. I did love him, really love him, I 
thought, until—until—” 

“ My darling! Your sweet confession has en- 
tranced me!”’ 

“No, no! I have confessed nothing! Give 
me until to-morrow to think of it; and mamma’s 
consent must be gained.” 

Of course Surridge promised to do anything 
Acantha desired; and when he returned to his 
hotel that evening he telegraphed to his uncle: 

“Come on at once. The fates are propitious.” 

The fates are proverbially eccentric; so Sur- 
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ridge realized when, on calling at 17 Willow 
street, he was told that Acantha was too ill with 
nervous headache to see any one. In the mean- 
time Mr. Clabaugh arrived and congratulated his 
nephew warmly on his success; but also in the 
meantime, simultaneously with Mr. Clabaugh’s 
arrival came the rumor of old Mr. Edliffe’s 
death, and the next morning it was announced in 
the local newspapers with the addition : 

“This gentleman was unknown to our towns- 
men; nevertheless his large fortune is to come 
to us, Miss Acantha Edliffe (teacher in Oak street 
grammar-school) being his heiress.” 

“Confound these newspapers! The fat is in 
the fire now,” was Jasper’s savage exclamation 
when he read those lines. ‘* What possessed the 
girl to have a headache last night!” 

“No matter. You are virtually accepted. You 
can still make a good point; show her the notice 
and say that of course she will not want you now 
that she is rich, that you cannot submit to be 
called mercenary; that will fetch her.” 

And so it did. 

The uncle and nephew called together that 
morning, and after the former had told Acantha 
of her grandfather’s bequest the latter ruefully 
withdrew his proposal. 

“Oh, Mr. Surridge, what a poor opinion you 
must have of me! Do you think that I would 
permit the wealth of the Indies to come between 
me and the man I love? No true woman ever 
weighs love against money.” 

Miss Edliffe, you overwhelm me! 
nobler—”’ stammered Jasper. 

“ Nobler than you are ?”’ said Acantha, sarcasti- 
cally, with a sudden change in voice and man- 
ner. “I might easily be that! Gentlemen,” 
continued she slowly, opening the door that led 
into the hall, and laying her hand within the arm 
of Hubert Luttrell, who stood there with a smile 
on his face, “let me present to you my husband, 
he who loved me when I was poor, and to whom 
I was married this morning!’’ 

The two plotters gasped and turned pale. 
Jasper was the first to recover himself; he ex- 
claimed : “ Miss Edliffe, your conduct has been 
unwomanly! You encouraged me—” 

“Why did I encourage you?” she asked, 
quietly interrupting him. ‘ For your own good, 
to teach you a lesson. Mr. Surridge, your con- 
duct has been most unmanly! You jilted Miss 
Lottie solely for my money; you would have 
married me with a lie on your lips! Ah, you 
both look surprised; you wonder who revealed 
your secret? Mr. Clabaugh was my informant.” 

“T was not,” Mr. Clabaugh retorted. 

“ Yes, you were. I was an unnoticed listener 
to part of your conversation at the Pequot House, 
and your dilatoriness, Mr. Surridge, gave me the 
one day’s start needed to come home and instruct 
my mother and Hubert as to my plan. Perhaps 


You are 





you remember that the waiters at that hotel were 
all young ladies; several of us school-teachers 
needed both money and change of air, so we 
“hired out”? during vacation as waiters at the 
Pequot, and gained some money, plenty of exer- 
cise, mountain air, and a little fun. In addition 
I gained material for a parlor comedy, in which 
you, Mr. Surridge, have admirably performed 
the part of first villain, Ring down the curtain!” 


WINTER THOUGHTS. 


BY THOMAS, S, COLLIER, 








Where are the purple violets now ? 
And where the blossoms, pink and white, 
That load the orchard's tiniest bough, 
With stores of sweet delight? 
No robins in the maples swing, 
With merry flutings sounding loud ; 
No swallows round the low eaves wing, 
A blithe and busy crowd, 


But far along the mountain side 
The snow lies drifted cold and deep,— 
Where meadow lands show low and wide, 
Ryns off its level sweep ; 
And bare, gnarled boughs grotesquely toss 
Against the gray-blue winter sky, 
Where storm-winds surge the hills across, 
And whistle fierce and high. 


Par up the rocks the huge waves dash, 
And roar defiance to the land; 

Or, foam-crowned, meet with sullen crash 
Along the sodden sand : 

And showing darkly on the skies, 
The gray gulls sweep on tireless wing, 

And far and loud, their sharp, harsh cries, 
Through seaward valleys ring. 


The great ships bend before the gale, 
Their black sides wet with icy spray ; 
With straining mast and close-reefed sail, 

They speed upon their way: 
The sunlight glistens, thin and cold, 
Across the white-clad, level plains ; 
The world has lost the drifting gold 
Of Summer's fair domains, 


Roar, winds, along the gleaming snow, 
And wildiy sweep the wintry sea, 

No matter how your fugues may blow, 
They hold rich joy for me; 

The ship will reach her port at last, 
The sea-gulls find a sunlit main, 

The blossom-fragrance freight the blast, 
And robins sing again. 





Tue false pearls manufactured so largely in 
Paris are lined with fish scales and wax. The scales 
of the roach and dace are chiefly employed. They 
have to be stripped from the flesh while the fish is 
alive, or the glistening hue so much admired in 
the real pearl could not be imitated. This cruelty 
alone should forbid all use of them. 
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 RRUGAL ARE LEYIERS. 


HINTS FOR SLENDER PURSES. 





BY M. E. G, 





No. 4. 
ILLINOIS, MAY 2. 

Dear Lettie :—Won't you come spend July 
with us? It has been two years since you were 
here, and great changes have taken place among 
us, in every way. First, dear old Uncle Eben 
died; you well know what a change in this 
house the absence of his hearty tones and cheery, 
helpful disposition must have made; for he had 
been everything to Aunt Hal, and both father, 
uncle and friend to us, his sister’s children. He 
died very suddenly shortly after you left us. In 
the following spring Aunt Hal died. Then 
brother Charlie and I were alone. We struggled 
with our sadness, for those we had lost were our 
best and dearest friends, during the ensuing sum- 
mer; then Charlie brought our old playmates, 
Walcot Waterman and his sister to spend the 
winter with us. Although we are not related, 
they were also mece and nephew of Aunt Hal, 
so we seem quite like one family, Wallie’s 
health was not good in town, and he now thinks 
of joining his interests to ours in the farm, 
During the winter previous to Aunt Hal’s death, 
Charlie and I had been reading articles on Home 
Adornment, House Decoration, etc., and luxuri- 
ating in castles in Spain, while reading, When 
we ceased to read, our slender purses soon 
brought us to the consciousness that our castles 
were in Spain; and we realized, much as one 
wakes from a rapturous dream of sunny summer 
to find the reality a winter night,a barn of a 
room, and the water frozen in the pitcher, Just 
as then, one would fain draw the covers closer 
and dream again, would we close our eyes to the 
homely, time-worn rooms in this ancient farm- 
house, and wait for the next number or chapter to 
transport us once more. During our sad summer 
these thoughts retired from us, and our time 
together was spent in the walks, nooks and dells 
which had formed our delight and happiness 
when children, with our little brother and sister, 
bright Harry and wee toddling Bell, we first came 
to Uncle Eben’s care and love, Esther Water- 
man, when she came, brought with her a breath 
of fresh ideas from the outer world, just as one 
coming from out of doors into the unchanged 
atmosphere of the house in the winter-time brings 
a freshness with him which is distinctly felt by 
those within. She being an artist, revived our 
thoughts of the winter before, and we all soon 
fell to work carrying them out. While reading 
over highly impracticable articles, written for 
happy possessors of unlimited bank accounts, 
Charlie and I had not seen the way to better our 





condition, But when Esther came, she brought 
with her her magazine, nothing newer than that 
old-time periodical, “ Godey’s Lady’s Book,” and 
therein we found practical hints and real help. 
The result, my dear, is such a change that with- 
out my writing to you of it, you would never 
know the old place. 

The first room we undertook to alter was the 
parlor. You remember it, with its time-worn 
tapestry carpet, its fire-place full of asparagus 
and sea-shells, and its atrociously ugly wall-paper. 
We cleaned it all out so thoroughly that there 
was nothing but the bare walls and floor left. 
The floor was hard yellow pine, and had been laid 
when men were honest workers; so it needed 
nothing more than oiling with fat linseed oil to 
make it very handsome. It was very hard work, 
but the boys were brave and worked vigorously ; 
they rubbed so well that a pint of oil did the 
whole floor, and there was not enough left on the 


surface to soil a white rag rubbed upon it. The. 


walls Esther and I papered with brown wrapping 
paper! an immense quantity of which we found 
in the attic: Uncle Eben had formerly bought it 
by the ream, for business purposes, It was a 
lovely coffee and cream color, and chimed in 
with the floor to perfection. The mantel and 
fire-place we rubbed down with sand paper till 
there was not a scrap of paint left on it, and oiled 
it to match the floor. The carving on it came out 
beautifully, and Wallie, who is quite an artist, 
restored some splintered portions quite success- 
fully with putty. There is a saw and planjng 
mill a few miles down the road, where they 
make window sashes to send East. Charlie went 
there, and for a couple of dollars got moulding 
enough to form a line all round the room, some 
three feet above the floor, where he nailed it fast, 
and enough of a lesser width to fasten in perpen- 
dicular lines between it and the surbase to form 
panels, which are made alternately wide and nar- 
row. In the narrow ones Kate pasted pressed 
leaves, ferns and flowers, which she afterwards 
touched up with color and varnished; while the 
wide ones I stenciled with storks and Jap 
maidens, from stencil-plates made by Wallie out 
of thin sheets >f brass. The moulding was 
oiled three times before it was put up, for the 
wood being new, would not take up the rici, 
dark color that the floor had taken. I grant you 
it was lots of trouble, but it paid richly when it 
was done. Esther sent up to town for samples 
of jute upholstering goods and printed cotton 
hangings; she told me about them, but it seemed 
to me they must be poor stuff. Imagine my sur- 
prise when the samples arrived: 1 could hardly 
believe that they were not the most elegant silk 
and woolen fabrics. From these we selected cur- 
tains for heavy hangings, while light ones were 
improvised from the cheese-cloth which Uncle 
Eben used in the dairy. For these we got pat- 
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terns out of Esther’s invaluable “ Lady’s Book.” * 
The brass candlesticks from the kitchen were pro- 
moted to this mantel! The boys turned black- 
smiths and altered the grate into a low-down 
affair for a bed of coals, and I promise you it 
shall never again contain sea-shells and aspar- 
agus. 

Do you remember the old cane lawn chair, in 
the bottom of which we kept the cluthes-pins and 
line ? Well, Esther, wonderful Esther, got the boys 
to take a cane out of it there and add one here till 
it became quite ornamental, then gilded it, placed 
a couple of bright cushicns on it, made of the 
same material as the curtains, and fastened them 
to back and seat with ribbon bows, and brought 
it into the parlor, where it assumes a magnificence 
it never knew in former days. Some of aunt 
Hal’s oldest crockery, too, keeps company with 
the candlesticks late promoted. That which ten 
years ago we regarded as rubbish, has uader 
Esther’s explanations of proportion, color, etc., 
actually become the adornment of this beautiful 
room, giving it finish and refinement. Esther 
said the room would not be fashionable without 
some placques, so she went to work and made 
some. She took some old paste-beard from the 
bottom and top of a heavy box, and soaked it till 
it was soft; then pressed it over the bottom of 
the preserving kettle, and left itto dry, When 
dry she painted them white and let them dry 
again. Then she painted two of them turquoise 
blue, and two of them she gilded. The way she 
does the gilding is to cover the article with a 
thia coating of fat oil and yellow ochre mixed, 
and when this is dry enough to ‘be sticky, to 
brush gold bronze powder over the surface thus 
prepared, The powder is very cheap, and a lit- 
tle goes a great way. When these placques were 
dry she painted them: the blue with morning- 
glories and buttercups, the gold with hollyhocks 
and poppies. Hung against the soft brown back 
ground of our wall, they look rich and elegant. 
Do you remember the table Aunt Hal had in 
here—a square one, with flat board top and four 
straight legs painted brown? Esther got Charlie 
to taper the legs a little towards the bottom, mak- 
ing it more shapely; then she gilded them, and 
covered the top with a piece of dark brown cloth 
taken from a worn-out cloak of uncle Eben’s. 
On this piece she had app/igued a few bits of 
colored velvet, edged with gilt braid sewed on 
by stitches taken over and over it one way, and 
then returning in the same manner, making a 
cross stitch. These stitches were made with very 
heavy dark silk; and though the work was little, 
the effect was great. Three rows of this gilt 
braid, which was about a quarter of an inch 
wide, ran straight around the table on the top; 
then the raw edge of the cloth was drawn under 





* You can readily see the improvement they were on the 
old green paper shades. 
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the table and tacked fast. Some day we will put 
fringe on it; but it looks very nicely as it is, so it 
can wait till other more necessary expenses have 
been met, 

I know nothing of drawing and painting, but 
I was determined that Esther should not do all 
the art-work in this apartment; so I laid myself 
out on a coal-box and fire- screen, which under- 
taking I kept a profound secret till accomplished. 
Then [ reaped the reward of persevering en- 
deavor, for they were a complete success, and 
won the admiration of our entire family. The 
way I accomplished it was this: Charlie made 
the box and screen frame, and I stretched muslin 
in the latter, and then painted both black; when 
they were perfectly dry I pasted some lovely fig- 
ures cut out of cretonne upon them, a pair of doves 
on a branch of green leaves on the screen, and 
some bright flowers on the coal-box. These I 
put under very heavy weights till dry; then 
Charlie varnished them for me, and when the 
varnish was dry, rubbed it off of the figures with 
the finest emery paper, and varnished the whole 
thing again. This made two coats of varnish 
over the ground and one over the figure, making 
the two form an even surface, and producing the 
effect of a painting. Having learned the way to 
gild from Esther, I touched up the points of the 
frame and box with gold. I am impatient to 
have you see this, my first essay at fancy-work, 
and everything else in the room. All the house 
has been undergoing the same change, but I do 
not know how to tell you of it all in this letter. 

Write, saying you will spend July with us, and 
I will answer with a description of the sitting- 
room, and Bell’s room, which we have made a 
perfect. bower for a surprise against her coming 
home. She is still at school in Boston, aunt Hal 
having left her schooling paid up till this June 
15th. She has not been home for three years, on 
account of the expense of the journey; I want 
you to pick her up on your way here, and bring 
her with you. Does it seem possible that the 
little Bell is seventeen, and will graduate next 
month? If you could be at the Commencement, 
we would be very glad. Come for July, dear; 
but if it should happen we could not spare you 
when the mouth is gone, warn the folks at home 
that we will not hesitate at any lawful means to 
keep you. Charlie says, give you his love; but, 
dear, unless old times are clear gone out of your 
mind, it will not be necessary for me to tell that. 
Send us any hints you have on house zdornment; 
far we have had the fever all winter, and it 
shows no sign as yet of breaking up. 


With love, the same JENNIE. 


-@- 


JupcE thyself with a judgment of sincerity, 
and thou wilt judge others with a judgment of 
charity.— Mason, 
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BEST OF ALL. 


TO OSCAR. 





BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 
The world hath very little it can give 
To make us happy; all its precious things— 
What men call precious, and for which they live— 
To a sad heart are worthless offerings. 
For what are gems and what is tawny gold ? 
And rarest spices from sweet Cyprian blooms ? 
And silken fabrics shimmering fold on fold, 
The costliest products of the Eastern looms ? 
They cannot save the soul a single pain, 
Or to the weary heart bring hope again. 


What is the flash of wit, the salon’s glow, 
The wine may shine, and leap, and sparkle up, 
From marble tables white as purest snow, 
And brim biood-red the gold-incrusted cup; 
The air may languish filled with perfume sweet, 
Etruscan vases burn with roses red 
And velvet carpets sinking ‘neath the feet 
Give back no echo from the stateliest tread ; 
But human hearts crave something more than 
this; 
Splendor alone can never give us bliss, 


Far more, far more we prize a gentle touch— 
The mute caress of fingers on the hair— 
A kind word spoken—oh, how very much 
These little tokens do to lessen care. 
It matters little if the home be bare 
Of luxury, and what the world calls good, 
If we have only one true spirit there 
By whom our better selves are understood ; 
Whose deepest heart-throbs are for us alone, 
With whom in thoughts and wishes we are one. 


ROMANCE OF A GLOVE, 








BY VIOLET HASTINGS, 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Does it please you, Katy ?” 

“Oh, it is splendid! I could not have suited 
myself half so well, had I been left to choose.” 

“But you have not seen the wine-cellar yet. 
It is a treasure of its kind. Let’s go down again.” 

They went down the stairs together, he talking 
gayly, she with a troubled look on her face. 
After duly admiring the place, she put a timid 
hand on his arm, and said: 

« But, Arthur, dear, let’s have no wine in it.” 

“« Why ?” he asked, in surprise. 

« Because I have resolved, if I am ever the mis- 
tress of a house, there shall be no liquors kept m 
it—no ‘social glasses’ for friends.”’ 

“Why Katy, you are unreasonable. I did not 
know you carried your temperance opinions so 
far as that. Of course I shall keep wine in my 
house, and entertain my friends with it, too.” 

She raised her face appealingly. 

“Arthur,” she said, trying to speak steadily, 





“ have seen what misery and degradation may 
come from such a beginning; drink blighted all 
my innocent childhood. My father began by 
taking a glass with friends, at his own hospitable 
board, He never tasted spirits until he began to 
keep it in his house for his friends. He was then 
a man, with hosts of friends and a happy house- 
hold. You know how he died—the last of his 
broken-hearted family, save myself.” 

Arthur’s brow grew clouded. 

“But you cannot fear for me,” he said, with 
half-offended pride. 

“I must fear for you, Arthur, if you begin as 
he did. And I fear for others besides—for the 
sons, and husbands, and fathers, who may learn 
at our cheerful board to love the poison that shall 
slay them.” 

They went up the steps again and sat on a sofa 
in the dining-room for a few moments, while 
Katy put on her hat and drew on her gloves. 

The argument was kept up. It is unnecessary 
that we should repeat all that was said on both 
sides. It ended at last as similar discussions have 
ended before. Neither was willing to yield— 
Katy, because she felt that her whole future hap- 
piness might be involved in it; Arthur, because 
he thought it would be giving way to a woman’s 
whims, and would sacrifice too much of his pop- 
ularity with his friends, He had bought this 
house, paid for it, and furnished it handsomely, 
and in a few weeks was to bring Katy as its mis- 
tress. All the afternoon they had been looking 
over it together, happy as two birds with a newly- 
finished nest. But when Arthur closed the door 
and put the key in his pocket, in the chill, waning 
light of the December afternoon, and gave Katy 
his arm to see her home, it was all “ broken up” 
between them, and a notice, “ To Let,” was put 
over the door of the pretty house the very next 
morning. 

It was the most foolish thing to do; but then 
lovers can always find something to quarrel about. 

They parted with a cool “ Good-evening,” at 
the door of Katy’s boarding-house. She went 
up to her room to cry; he went home hurt and 
angry, but secretly resolving to see her again, and 
give her a chance to say that she was in the 
wrong. He would wait a few days, however; it 
would not do to let her see that he was in a hurry 
to “ make up.” 

He did wait, nearly a week, and when he 
called at the modest boarding-house, where he 
had been wont to visit so often, he was told that 
Miss Gardiner had been gone three days. 

* Gone where ?”’ he asked, slow to believe. 

*‘ She did not tell me, sir. She said she was 
not coming back, Her aunt lives in B 7 

He took the next train to B » and investi- 
gated; but neither there, nor in any other place, 
though he searched for months afterwards, did he 
find sign or trace of Katy Gardiner, 
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CHAPTER II. 

All this happened in a distant city, more than 
a year before I saw Katy; but we three “ factory 
girls,’who boarded at Mrs. Howell's with her, of 
course knew nothing about it. She came to the 
factory and applied for work. The superintend- 
ent thought her too delicate for such labor, but 
she persisted; and in fact, she improved in health, 
spirits, and looks, after she became used to the 
work and simple fare cf the factory girls. 

She was a stranger to us all, and it seemed 
likely that she would remain so, But one day 
Mary Bascom’s dress caught in a part of the ma- 
chinery, and before any one else could think 
what to do, Katy had sprang to her side, and 
pulled her away by main strength from the terri- 
ble danger that threatened her. After that, Mary 
and Lizzie Drew and I, who were her dearest 
friends, were Katy’s sworn allies. 

We all boarded together then, in the big “ Fac- 
tory Boarding House.” But Katy took it into 
her head that we could have so much nicer times 
in a private lodging to ourselves ; and when she 
took anything into her head she generally carried 
it through. In less than a week she had found 
the very place she wanted, arranged matters with 
the superintendent, and had us sheltered under 
Mrs. Howell’s vine and fig-tree. We four girls 
were the proud possessors of a tolerably large, 
double-bedded apartment, with a queer little 
dressing-room attached—* and the liberty of the 
parlor to receive callers in’”’—a proviso at which 
we all laughed. 

This was “ home” to us after the labor of the 
day. Indeed and in truth, Katy made the place 
so charming that we forgot we were ‘‘ factory 
girls” when we got to it. She improvised cun- 
ning little things out of trifles that are usually 
thrown away as useless, and the flowers growing 
in the broken pots in our window were a glory to 
behold. She always had a fresh book or period- 
ical on our table; this, she 
brought to us the larger cultivation, and the purer 
taste, which taught us how to use the opportuni- 
ties within our reach. 

“ What made you take to our style of life, 
Katy ?” asked Lizzie one evening, as we all sat 
in the east window, watching the out-coming of 
the stars, and telling girlish dreams, 

“ Destiny, my child,’ answered Katy, stooping 
to replace the little boot she had thrown off to 
rest her foot. 

“ But you might have been an authoress, or a 
painter, or a—a book-keeper, or—”’ 

Lizzie’s knowledge of this world was rather 
limited ; Katy broke in upon her. 

“ There, that will do. I was not born a genius, 
and I hate arithmetic.” 

“ But you did not always have to work for a 
living, Katy,” said May. “ You are a /ady, I 


know.” 


and better than 





Katy laughed a queer, short laugh. 

“Yes,” she said, “and that’s, why I don’t 
know how to get my living in any way but 
this. So behold me a healthy and honest factory 
girl.” 

She rose, made a little bow, and a flourish 
with her small hands, and we all laughed, al- 
though she had said nothing funny, 

“ Milly,” said she, “ please light the lamp, and 
get the magazine, while I hunt up my thimble 
and thread. Ladies, I find myself under the 
necessity of mending my gloves this evening. O, 
Poverty ! where is thy sting? Ina shabby glove, 
I do believe, for nothing hurts me like that, un- 
less it be a decaying boot,” 

Katy’s gloves were a marvel to us. 
wore any but of good quality, and always the 
same color—a brownish, neutral tint, that har- 


She never 


monized with almost any dress—but just now a 
new pair would seem to be the one thing need- 
ful, from the appearance of the ones she brought 
out. 

She sat and patiently mended the little rents, 
while I read aloud; and when she had finished, 
the gloves looked almost new. 

The next day was Saturday, and we had a half- 
holiday. Katy and I went to make some trifling 
purchases, and on our way home stopped at the 
big boarding-house, to see one of the girls who 
was sick. When we came out, Katy ran across 
the street to get a magazine from the news-stand, 
and came hurrying up to overtake me before I 
turned the corner. She had the magazine open, 
and one of her hands was ungloved; but it was 
not until we reached home that she found she 
had lost a glove. It was too late then to go and 
look for it. We went and searched the next 
morning, but could not find it. 

Katy mourned for it. “ It was my only pair, 
girls,” said she, tragically; “and it is a loss that 
cannot be repaired.” 


CHAPTER III. 


What people call a “ panic” had occurred in 
financial circles in the spring after Arthur Craig 
had lost his Katy, and almost without a day’s 
warning, he found himself a poor man. He left 
his affairs in the hands of his creditors—having 
satisfied himself that they could gather enough 
from the wreck to save themselves—and set his 
face eastward. He had been educated for a 
physician, though fortune made a merchant of 
him. Learning from a friend that there was an 
opening for a doctor in F , he came thither 
and hung out his sign, 

Dr. Sewell had gone off on a visit, leaving his 
patients in charge of the new doctor; and so it 
came about that on that Saturday evening he was 
on his way te visit Maggie Lloyd, the sick girl at 
the boarding-house, when, just after turning the 
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corner near the news-stand, he saw a brown glove 
lying on the sidewalk. He was about to pass it 
by ; but a man’s instinct to pick up anything of 
value that seems to have no owner, made him put 
it in his pocket. He forgot all about it the next 
minute, 

But when he had made his call and returned 
to his office, in taking a paper from his pocket 
the glove fell out, and he picked it up and looked 
at it with idle curiosity. 

It was old, but well preserved. It had been 
mended often, but so neatly as to make him 
regard mending as one of the fine arts. It had a 
strangely familiar look to him, Little, and 
brown, and shapely, it lay on his knee, bearing 
the very form of the hand that had worn it. And 
as he gazed at it there came to him the memory 
of an hour, many months past, when he had sat 
by Katy’s side on the green sofa in the dining- 
room of “their house” (alas!) and watched her 
put her small hands into a pair of brown glovesso 
much like this one. 

Ever since that never-to-be-forgotten day, the 
vision of his lost love, sitting there in the fading 
light, slowly drawing on her glove, her sweet eyes 
filling as they talked—quarreled, we should say, 
perhaps—had gone with him as an abiding 
memory of her, until he had come to know each 
shade of the picture—the color of the dress, the 
ribbon at her throat, and the shaded plume in her 
hat. 

He looked at the little glove a long time. He 
had thought it might belong to one of the factory 
girls, as he found it near the boarding-house. 
But it did not look like a “ factory hand’s”’ glove. 
lle would ask Maggie Lloyd, at any rate; so he 
put it carefully in his pocket until he should make 
his calls the next morning. 

He had suffered the glove to become so associ- 
ated with the memory of a past that was sacred to 
him, that he felt his cheek burn and his hand 
tremble, as he drew it forth to show it to Maggie, 
who was sitting, in the comfort of convalescence, 
in an arm-chair by the window, watching the 
handsome young doctor write the prescription for 
her benefit. 

“« By the way, Miss Maggie, do you know whose 
glove this is ?” 

Maggie knew it at once. It was Miss Gardi- 
ner’s glove, 

“ Miss Gardiner!” The name made his heart 
beat again. 

‘Is she one of the factory hands ?” 

“ Yes; but she boards with Mrs. Howell, quite 
out of town, almost; she was here to see me yes- 
terday.”’ 

“Oh! I see!” said he, not the most relevantly. 
** And can you tell me how to find Mrs. Howell’s 
house ? I suppose I could go by and restore this 
glove to its owner.” 

Maggie thought this unnecessary trouble; but 





she gave the required direction, and he went outs 
saying to himself: 

“Tt can’t be my Katy, of course; but the glove 
shall go back to its owner.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mary and Lizzie went to church that Sunday 
morning. Katy declared she couldn’t go, having 
but one glove. I stayed at home with her, and 
offered to keep Mrs, Howell’s children for her, 
and so persuaded that worthy woman to attend 
worship with the girls. 

And this is how it came about that, while we 
were having a frolic on the carpet with the chil- 
dren in Mrs. Howell’s room, we heard a ring at 
the door; and Bridget having taken herself off 
somewhere, there was no help for it but for one 
of us to answer the summons, 

“You go, Katy,” whispered I, in dismay. “I 
am awfully rumpled and mussed up.” 

Katy glanced serenely at her own frowsy head 
in the looking-glass, gave a pull at her overskirt 
and a touch to her collar, and opened the door, 

Immediately afterwards I was shocked by hear- 
ing her utter a genuine feminine scream, and see- 
ing her drop in a heap on the floor; and that 
man, a perfect stranger to me, gathered her up in 
his arms, and began raving over her in a manner 
that astonished me. He called her “ his darling,” 
and “his own Katy,” and actually kissed her be- 
fore I could reach her. 

I was surprised at myself afterward, that I 
hadn’t ordered the gentleman out; but it never 
occurred to meat the time,and when Katy “came 
to,”’ and sat up on the sofa and heard his speeches, 
she seemed so well pleased, that I left them and 
took the children up to our room, feeling bewil- 
dered all over. 

What shall I say further? Only that Katy 
lives in the pretty house in the town known as 
Dr. Craig’s residence, where we three “ factory 
girls” have a home whenever we want it. And 
there are no liquors found on her sideboard nor 
at her table. 

One day I heard Arthur say : 

“ You were a silly child, Kate, to run away 
from me. I should have given up the point at 
last, I know.”’ 

“ But there would have been the splendid cel- 
lar and the ten thousand a year,” answered she. 
“Tt would have been such a temptation. We are 
safer as it is, dear.” 





AFFECTATION.—Among the numerous strata- 
gems by which pride endeavors to recommend 
folly to regard, there is scarcely one that meets 
with less success than affectation, or a perpetual 
disguise of the real character by fictitious ap- 
pearances.— Fohnson. Avoid it. 
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MOORLAND. 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN, 

Alone in the twilight grey, 

That sweeps o'er the bleak moorland, 
At close of the Winter day, 

Lone, silent and chill I stand, 
And watch how the shadows creep, 
Like cares that steal through our sleep. 
Barren, and lifeless, and gray, 

With its boundary of firs, 
The moorland stretcheth away, 

And no sound of life soft stirs, 
All around is gloomy and still, 
Wrapped in a nameless deatb-like chill. 


I think of the moorland life, 

Wreathed round with no blooming flowers, 
Where the trailing briars grow rife, 

"Neath the weight of time’s lonely hours, 
The silent days of a chill despair, 
No one to know of them, much less care, 


Better the heart should break 

Than pine o’er a broken trust; 
Life’s hardest work undertake— 

Be worn out rather than rust; 
Better a hard wrench than the twinge 
Of the gate on the creaking hinge. 

I hunger for foaming seas : 

Better have tempest skies, 

Than the level grayness of these 

That I look at with weary eyes, 
Better a fierce passion of tears, 

Than the slow-faliing rain of the years. 


But lo, with a flash, the sun 

Smiles forth with his sunset power, 
And the chill of the gray is gone, 

And the gloom of the twilight hour, 
God's glory stands out by the sun confessed, 
And the moorland itself is smiling, blest, 


Oh God, 'tis thy gracious smile, 

That cheereth the moorland life, 
If thy love but shineth the while, 

It lighteth up life’s dark strife. 
One beam of Thy Fatherhood overhead, 
And gray has vanished and shadows fled, 

-e- 
ADAM. 


BY ELISABETH OLMIS, 








CHAPTER I. 
“A single hay-cart down the dusty road creaks 
slowly.” J. G. Whittier. 

It is now five years since I spent the summer 
with my brother James. He is several years 
younger than I, and had then been recently 
married to an amiable, sweet-faced young lady, 
Like most youthful housekeepers nowadays, she 
possessed but little knowledge of housekeeping ; 
so, as she had neither mother, sister, nor near 
relative, she wrote me a very pretty letter, begging 
me to accept the invitation James was about to 
send me, to spend the summer at their country 





home, and promising to be a docile pupil in the 
household arts. This seemed so different from 
the self-sufficiency and “I-know-all-about-it” 
spirit of the most of the young matrons of my 
acquaintance, that I was won over at once, and 
immediately determined to go. 

In a few days I left the city, and found myself, 
one pleasant June afternoon, the sole passenger 
at the little station, where my brother had written 
that he would meet me. 

No James was in view, however, and I sat 
down to wait for him in the dreary little “ ladies’ 
recom.” 

Ten, twenty, thirty, minutes passed, and he did 
not come. Then I walked outside and spoke to 
a man lounging on the platform. 

“Has Mr. Chapman been here to-day ?” 

“ No, marm; he haint. Chapman down to the 
bridge, ye mean, don’t ye ?” he added, looking up 
at me from under a pair of shaggy eyebrows. 

“Yes, Mr. James Chapman.” 

“Thought likely ’twas him. No, marm, he 
haint ben here to-day. I hev ben here sence 
arly this morning, and should hev seen him.” 

I considered a moment. 

“Ts there any one here who can take me to his 
place? It is too far to walk, is it not ?” I asked, 
looking down the dusty road which stretched 
away from the station. 

The man arose, and now looked down on me 
from his elevation of six feet and more, as he 
replied : 

“It’s a good three mile, down to Chapman’s, 
ef it’s one, marm. Straight road, though; 
couldn’t miss yer way ef ye was totry it. Ther 
aint no reg’lar wagon runnin’ from here to the 
Centre. Folks most allus has folks to meet ’em, 
so ther ain’t no call fur one.” 

So saying, he thrust his long hands into the 
pockets of his loosely-hanging pantaloons, and 
walked away, whistling cheerfully. There was 
no one else in sight ; no sound broke the stillness 
of the place; even the leaves on the trees and 
bushes hung motionless. The sun was low in the 
west; already the shadows were fast lengthening, 
and here was I, alone, unprotected, three miles 
from my brother’s, with no means of conveyance 
there, 

In spite of my theories of independence, and a 
hitherto firm belief in woman’s ability to take 
care of herself in any emergency, my heart sank. 
It had already been filled with forebodings of some 
dreadful accident or ill-fortune which must have 
kept my most faithful and prompt of brothers from 
meeting me; and now, as the tall, ungainly form 
of the only human being within reach disappeared 
around the corner of the station, the last remnant 
of courage forsook me. 

One moment of fruitless endeavor to decide 
what I should do; another of equally vain effort 
to rise abeve my circumstances, and feel that 
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calm composure I had always intended at such a 
moment; a third of utter helplessness; then an 
unconditional surrender, and I hurried around 
the corner, too, fearful lest my only helper might 
have escaped me in the meantime. 

He stood at the farther end of the platform, 
arranging a pile of boxes, still whistling Bonny 
Doon with exasperating unconcern. Beyond him 
—oh! blessed sight—was a pretty little cottage, 
with tal! trees about it, and a door-yard full of 
roses, 

How stupid I had been not to think that there 
must be houses near by! My courage revived 
instantly. Here, at least, I could find shelter and 
companionship. I felt again equal to all emer- 
gencies, and approached my neighbor with a self- 
possession quite at variance with my desperate 
rush around the corner. 

“ The cottage there is occupied, I suppose,” I 
began in my most friendly tones, pointing to- 
wards it with my umbrella. 

“Yes, marm, Ben Dyer, the station-master 
lives ther,” was the response, as he drew out a 
long memorandum-book, and began writing— 
something about the boxes apparently. 

I waited a moment, until he should finish; but 
as it was evidently to be a long affair, I ventured 
to interrupt him. 

“Tam sorry to disturb you, but do you think 
he would carry me to my brother’s?” 

No answer for several minutes, Then, having 
finished his writing, he spoke : 

“ Most likely he would, if he was to hum; but 
he an’ his wife, they tuk ther team an’ drove over 
to Applegate yesterday, an’ they hain’t got back 
yet. I hev tended station for him to-day, I 
live beyond the Centre.” 

Having vouchsafed this information, he strode 
away across the road, towards the pretty cottage, 
leaving me in utter despair, Was there ever 
such a heartless man? I thought, as I sat deject- 
edly upon the hard, narrow bench outside the 
Station. 

All my hopes had died more quickly than 
they had blossomed. Why had Ben Dyer chosen 
this of all other days to be away? Why 
had Fate brought no other passengers upon this 
train, with whom I might, at least, have had the 
comfort of condoling? and why, oh why, had 
James failed to meet me? But these, and a 
thousand other similar queries, did not budge me 
an inch of my three miles. Realizing this, and 
summoning all my courage, I determined to ask 
my strange companion to be be allowed to accom- 
pany him on his homeward walk, which I knew 
must pass my brother's house, when I saw him 
emerge from the rear of Ben Dyer’s house, and 
come across the road, bearing in his hands an 
immense tin dipper. 

“ It’s ruther big an’ onhandy, marm,” he said, 
as he held it awkwardly towards me, “ but the 





water is as sweet an’ cold as I ever drawed from 
a well,” 

Speechless from surprise, I took the cup and 
drank a delicious draught. He received my 
thanks in silence, and went back with the dipper. 
I watched him with a grateful heart and reviving 
courage. I felt sure that somehow a way would 
be found out of my troubles; for the man who 
had offered so simple and perfect a refreshment to 
a weary woman, would never leave her to her 
own devices, under circumstances like mine, as I 
had feared was to be my fortune. 

My meditations on this were brought to an 
end by the sound of wheels, I had looked and 
longed in vain for some passing vehicle, and now 
sprang up rejoiced. But alas! I saw approach- 
ing oniy an enormous load of hay, drawn by a 
pair of fat oxen. As they came opposite the 
station, the driver stopped them, and halloed 
loudly, “ All aboard, Adam ?” 

Much puzzled by this strange salutation ad- 
dressed apparently to me, I was relieved to see 
** Adam” making his way across the road in the 
person of my benefactor. 

A brief consultation between the driver, a 
short, fat man, with good-natured black eyes, and 
himself, took place. Then a long ladder was 
procured from the barn adjacent to the cottage, 
and set up against the load of hay. All of which 
I watched with interest, although, even in the ex- 
tremity of my needs, I never dreamed of connect. 
ing their movements with myself. Fancy then 
my amazement when Adam again drew near and 
thus addressed me: 

“ The team’s all ready, marm, an’ we kin take 
ye down to Chapman’s—we go right by—ef ye 
don’t mind leavin’ yer trunk. That kin go down 
ter-morrer, with them boxes.” 

I looked around, and up, and down. It had 
not yet dawned upon me what “ the team” was. 

“ Where—where is it ?’’ I managed at length 
to inquire. 

« Out ther in the road, marm,’ 
without a suspicion of a smile upon his honest 
face. “It’s ruther high, mebbe, but it’s as safe 
as a cradle, marm,” 

“ Rather high” but faintly expressed it. It 
seemed to me absolutely impossible to mount that 
dreadful narrow ladder, and ride upon such a 
tower of hay. A memory of childish slides and 
tumbles, a vision of broken limbs, came over me. 
Besides, what an undignified position fora woman 
of my years! How could I do it? But the 
moments were passing, the sun was quite below the 
tree-tops; I heard the hoarse croaking of frogs, 
and saw the fast-deepening twilight. I thought 
of the cup of cold water, and glancing up at my 
man of deeds and not of words, I said quite 
cheerfully, though with many an inward tremor : 

“ You are very kind to take me; never mind 
about the trunk, I will send for that.” 


, 


replied Adam, 
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True to his nature, he made no reply, except 
By first locking my trunk and the boxes inside the 
station, then taking my satchel, and leading the 
way to “the team.”’ 

He went up the ladder first, deposited my 
bag, and made mea sort of nest in the centre of the 
load, then came down to assist the driver in hold- 
ing the ladder steady, while I started on my up- 
ward journey, and pursued my way heroically, in 
spite of fear and trembling. I grasped the sides 
of my upright stairway with determined grip, my 
feet carefully sought each succeeding rong with 
uncertain wavering and balancing upon their nar- 
row support. I grew dizzy from the increasing 
height, wisps of hay brushed my face, a great 
bumble-bee buzzed in my ear, the ladder seemed 
endless. 

I reached the top at last, however and once 
arrived, I sat rigid and motionless, scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe, lest the balance of my hay-tower 
be disturbed, and direful the result. 

Very soon Enoch—I had discovered this to be 
the driver’s name—hallooed to his oxen, in their 
peculiar language, and we started. 

The sunset glow had faded, and the sky took 
on momently a deeper gray; the chorus of frogs 
from ponds near by, the occasional solitary note 
of some lonely bird, and the murmur of voices 
from below, were all the sounds that reached me. 
One by one stars appeared and grew brighter as 
the darkness deepened. Except that now and 
then I caught sight of slowly moving tree-tops 
above my nest of fresh sweet hay, I could 
scarcely have told that I moved at all. And so I 
journeyed on, in more quiet peaceful fashion than 
ever I journeyed before. 

But as the novelty of my situation somewhat 
wore away, my anxiety concerning James and his 
wife returned. I was sure one of them must be 
ill, Some accident must have happened. I im- 
agined all sorts of dreadful things. I longed for 
wings to outstrip my slow-plodding steeds. The 
silence became insupportable. I called out: 

“Are we not nearly there ?” 

“ Marm ?” shouted Adam, 

“Are we not most there ?’”’ I screamed, leaning 
carefully a little way towards the edge. 

“Yes, marm; I kin see his lights now,’ he 
called out, cheerfully. 

This was pleasant tidings, and I felt quite 
delighted, when a new terror confronted me. 
How should I ever descend from my pinnacle ? 
It had been fearful beyond words to climb up the 
ladder ;—but to back down! 

Just then we stopped, and I heard Adam’s 
familiar tones : 

“ Hello, there, Chapman! 
ladder handy ?” 

“TI lent mine to Mason this morning. He's 
painting his barn. I’m sorry, Adam. You can 
have it and welcome in a couple of days.’’ 


Hev ye got a long 





James was alive, at all events. 

“ Can’t wait so long,” I then heard Adam say, 
* Ye see yer sister’s up yonder, and we’ll hev to 
git her down, somehow.” 

“ My sister ! where ?” James cried in astonished 
tones, 

“Up here, James, up here,” I screamed, trying 
in vain to peep over the hay. 

“There wa’n’t no one to meet her at the 
station, ye see. Ben’s off, and his house is shet 
up, so I jest histed her on to my load, and fetched 
her along,” explained my faithful Adam, 

It did seem very funny to James, I suppose 
much funnier than to me, for peal after peal of 
hearty, irrepressible laughter rang out on the still 
evening air. Presently Alice came running out 
to see the fun, and it had to be all explained to 
her, and James went off again. She, dear child, 
appreciated my situation. I could hear her 
chiding him. 

“Aren’t you ashamed to stand here laughing, 
and letting poor sister Sue stay up there. Do go 
and get a iadder or something, quick.” 

Then she called up to me, telling me that they 
would soon have me down, and I screamed back 
that I »~was very glad. It was some distance to 
Mr. Mason’s, but they got the ladder after awhile, 
and soon James’s face appeared over the top of the 
hay. 

“O, James!” I cried, “I never can go down 
that dreadful ladder. Is there no other way ?” 

“T’m afraid not, Sue,” he said; “ but it won’t 
be so bad, Give me your bag and umbrella, and 
be careful, that’s all.” 

Well, it was over at last, and never was mortal 
more thankful than I to stand upon terra firma 
once more. I shook Adam’s hard hand cordially 
as I bade him good-bye, and thanked him over 
and again for his goodness to me. 

“’Twa’n’t no trouble ’t all, marm, long’s ye 
wa’n’t one o’ the screechin’ kind. Most wimmin 
folks is, though.’”’ With which farewell remark 
he started down the road, overtaking Enoch, and 
they both disappeared in the darkness, 

James picked up my satchel and led the way to 
the house. 

“ Really Sue,” he said, “this is quite a sur- 
prise you’ve given us, How did you happen to 
change your plans?” 

“Change my plans!’’ I cried, amazed. 
surprise! Why, didn’t you get my letter?” 

“It came this morning, and you wrote that you 
would be here on Wednesday.” 

And this was Tuesday! I would not. believe 
him ; but by this time we had entered the pretty 
little sitting-room, and while Alice was untying 
my bonnet and making me comfortable, James 
produced my unfortunate letter and handed it to 
me with atriumphantair. Sure enongh! There 
it was in my own handwriting: “ Meet me on 
Wednesday afternoon.” 


“A 
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And so I had only my own carelessness to 
thank for all my troubles. It was too vexatious. 
But my attention was turned from such disturbing 
thoughts by Alice’s call to supper, and all annoy- 
ance drowned in a cup of delicious tea. James, 
however, was not disposed to let me off so easily, 
and by dint of skillful questioning finally wormed 
the whole story of my adventure out of me. It 
was funny, no doubt; at each successive step in 
my narrative fresh bursts of laughter interrupted 
me. Alice tried hard to maintain her gravity, 
for fear of hurting my feelings; but finally, when 
James, imitating Adam’s dialect to perfection, said : 

“T jest histed her on, and fetched her along,” 
she gave up, and I too joined in the merriment. 
It began to seem funny to me now, when, rested 
and refreshed, I could look upon it as a thing of 
the past. We had a happy evening, and I retired 
at an early hour, more convinced than ever that 
my brother’s wife was a treasure. 

It was quite late for “ country folks” when we 
met at breakfast the next morning. A long 
night’s sleep had banished all weariness, and I 
felt fully prepared to enjoy the country sights and 
sounds, from which I had been many years de- 
barred. 

Of course we had many mutual inquiries to 
make concerning relatives and friends, and we 
were so busy chatting that we did not notice the 
sound of wheels approaching. So we were quite 
startled by a loud thump on the porch, as of 
some heavy body being set down, Almost at the 
same moment Adam’s sunburned face appeared 
at the window. 

“ Mornin’, Chapman. I hev jest ben to the 
station, an’ found Ben to home. Come las’ night, 
an’ so I fetched yer sister’s trunk along. ’S'posed 
like enough she’d want some o’ her fixin’s.’’ 

Before we could speak to thank him, he was 
in his buggy, driving from the yard. 

“Was there ever such a funny man ?”’ I cried. 

James laughed. 

“You have evidently made an impression, 
Sue,” he said. “Adam is usually as shy as a 
rabbit of ‘wimmin folks’ and their belongings. 
He is a regular character, the only one we can 
boast of for miles around. He is as honest and 
straightforward a man as breathes, simple-hearted 
as a child, and always ready to do any one a 
kindness, But he shuns companionship, and 
lives like a hermit on his pretty place at the foot 
of the mountain. They say that since his mother 
died two years ago, no living person, except 
himself, has set foot in his house.” 

“But,” said I, deeply interested in this sketch 
of my new friend, “ who cooks and washes and 
stews for him—he surely cannot live quite 
alone?” 

“ The Good Book says it is not well for man to 
do so, I believe; but Adam does, nevertheless, 
sister mine. Now, here is a good field for your 





latent benevolence. The way has been well] 
opened, it only remains for you to enter in,’’ re- 
marked my incorrigible brother, as he left the 
table. 

It was a real comfort to have my trank so 
soon, for what woman can rest easy when she 
thinks of wrinkles being pressed each moment 
deeper into her best black silk and afternoon 
muslins. I blessed Adam for his thoughtfulness, 
as I shook out my gowns and hung them away, 
and wondered anew why he chose such a lonely 
way of living. 

Two weeks after this—two quiet, restful, pleas- 
ant weeks—James and Alice were called away one 
morning by the sudden illness of her brother. 
He lived twenty miles north of us, and I started 
them off on the early train. James would return 
that night, if possible, he said, and the next day 
at farthest. But I assured him that with the two 
hired men and the girls, I was not at all timid 
about staying without him, and bade him remain 
as long.as was necessary. 

While eating my breakfast, after they had 
gone, I revolved many plans in my mind as to 
how I should spend the day. At last I decided 
to go to the mountain lot and pick huckleberries. 
I had been longing to do this, ever since I came 
to the country, but Alice always said it was not 
safe to go so far from the house. Now, I could 
go without making her uneasy, and show her 
upon her return that all fears had been ground- 
less. So I put on a deep gingham sun-bonnet, 
tucked up my skirts, took a six-quart pail on my 
arm, and started. 

It was nearly a mile, by road, to the mountain 
jot, and scarcely more than three-quarters “ ’cross 
lots.” I chose the latter way, and was soon, for 
the first time since my girlhood, climbing fences 
and struggling through undergrowth, 

It was tiresome work, and I often sat down to 
rest. But I reached my destination at last, and 
found the berries growing plentifully, They 
were large and sweet, the finest I had seen for 
many a year; and I set towork with a will, think- 
ing how well pleased Alice would be with the 
result of my morning’s labors. My pail was fast 
filling, when I heard a loud rustling in the 
bashes behind me, and looking around, saw the 
horns and angry eyes of some huge beast. I 
sprang to my feet in terror, and at the same in- 
stant there flashed upon me the memory of what 
James had told us at dinner the day before— 
that an ugly bull had broken loose from one of 
the mountain farms and was at large. It was 
feared that he was mad. How could I have 
forgotten this? But there was no time to be lost. 
Already I seemed to feel his hot breath on my 
face, and I ran wildly from him, only to encoun- 
ter another, The second brandished his horns at 
me angrily, and lowered his head as if for a 
speedy attack, 
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Almost paralyzed by this second encounter, I 
felt myself sinking to the earth with fright, when 
I caught sight of a low-branched apple tree not 
far away. A happy inspiration seized me; I 
nerved myself desperately, I rushed towards it, 
and in some way, I never remembered how, made 
my way up into its leafy arms. There I was, 
safe from my infuriated pursuers. I could hear 
them pawing among the bushes, Once I heard 
the rattle of tin, and groaned as I thought of all 
my beautiful berries being spilled and crushed, 
Misfortunes, they say, never come singly; and it 
certainly was so in my case, for feeling cramped, 
by my unusual position, and forgetting, for the 
moment, that I was in mid-air, I leaned back too 
far, lost my balance, and fell to the ground. 

I felt a thrill of pain and a stinging sensation 
in my left arm, but I did not lose my conscious- 
ness. I saw the tall grass waving above my 
head, heard the birds twittering about the nests I 
had disturbed, and, dreadful sound, heard also 
those horrid animals, the cause of my distress, 
coming nearer and nearer. 

I tried to move: anything was better than to 
lie there and be trampled upon. But a deathly 
faintness came over me at each effort, and I gave 
up in despair. I closed my eyes, and tried to 
compose myself and prepare for my awful fate. 
To my surprise and delight, however, moment 
after moment passed, and the dreaded footsteps 
came no nearer. Perhaps, I thought, they will 
wander off, and I can, after a little, escape from 
them, The pain in my wrist was growing more 
severe, and I repented again and again of my 
rash expedition. Alice had been right, after all. 

Suddenly I heard a new sound—a man’s step, 
firm and heavy, coming directly towards me. 
Then a man’s voice, loud and cheery, calling: 

““ Gee ap, ther’, Bess! get along, Bill!” 

Then followed a great tramping and breaking 
down of bushes. I called out, loudly as I could, 
but my voice was drowned in the commotion. I 
tried again, and a third time, before I made my- 
self heard. In another moment Adam was bend- 
ing over me, his honest face full of concern. 





CHAPTER II. 





ADAM. 
* Thou to me art all things under heaven; all places 
thou." —AMilton, 

“O!” I said, “I climbed the tree to escape 
from two mad bulls ‘that attacked me, and fell 
down here; and my arm pains me so, I cannot 
move. What shall I do?” 

He did not even smile, but I can remember 
seeing a twinkle in his kcen, dark eyes, as he re- 
plied, solemnly : 

“’T wan’t no bulls, marm, only my oxen come 
up here fur a bite. They be gentle as kittens ; 





ef ye’d only knowed that! Wall, I’ll drive ’em 
down, an’ then cum back fur ye, marm; so jest 
ye lay still.” 

I closed my eyes again, but not now in despair, 
A second time fate had sent this man to my suc- 
cor, and I felt serenely content to trust myself in 
his hands. It was not long before ne was back 
again. Without a word he stooped and lifted me 
in his long arms as easily as though I had been a 
child. He carried me down the little hill, which 
had concealed his house from my view, across 
the orchard, into the house, and laid me down 
upon a deep, chintz-covered lounge. Still 
silently, he brought a basin of water and linen 
cloths, then bathed and bandaged my swollen 
wrist. A little awkward his movements may have 
been, but his touch was as gentle as a woman’s, 

“No bones broke, marm; ’tain’t a bad sprain, 
neither. Cold water’li fix it all right fur ye,’’ he 
said, cheerfully, as he finished. ‘ Now, ye’d jest 
better lay here a spell, tell ye git rested some; 
then I’ll harness up an’ take ye over to Chap- 
man’s,” 

He left the room, and I was thankful enough 
to lie quietly for awhile. Then, remembering 
what James had said about his peculiar mode of 
life, I looked around with some curiosity. 

The room was furnished quite like many others 
in country homesteads, with  straight-backed 
chairs, a cherry table and light stand, and a large 
dresser or sideboard, upon which were brass 
candle-sticks, some plates and cups of blue ware, 
and a few well-worn books. Huge brass and- 
irons, bright and shining, stood in the fire-place, 
and at one side was a small splint rocker, which 
bore the signs of much use. The rag carpet was 
faded, but clean and whole. Indeed, the entire 
place was spotlessly neat. The one object in the 
room which most attracted my attention was a 
large portrait which hung directly opposite me. 
It was very handsomely framed in gilt, and could 
have been painted but a few years. It represented 
a girl of seventeen or eighteen—a fair, sweet- 
faced girl. She had frank, brown eyes, which 
looked straight down into mine; a pretty mouth, 
curved with happy smiles, and sunny brown hair, 
brushed away from her face in loose curls, There 
was a strong charm of youth, innocence, and 
gentleness about her, and I wondered who she 
was, and what happy thoughts possessed her 
while her portrait was being made. 

I was aroused from my reverie by Adam’s 
entrance. He had changed his farm-clothes for 
a suit of fresh, coarse linen, and brought a little 
tray upon which was a cup of smoking tea, a bit 
of nicely-browned toast, and a saucer of freshly- 
picked strawberries, covered with the richest of 
cream. Drawing the light stand to the side of 
the lounge, he placed the tray upon it. This, 
then, was the result of the stepping about I had 
heard in the next room. 
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“ Why, Adam!” I exclaimed, both surprised 
and pleased; “I did not need this; you are too 
kind.” 

He flushed like a girl. 

“?Twa’n’t no trubble, marm, It’s nigh on to 
noon, anyhow, an’ I hain’t nothin’ callin’ me off. 
Hev I made the tea to suit ye ?” 

“ You?’ I cried, forgetting good manners, in 
my amazement, as I glanced from his long, hard 
hands to the really dainty lunch before me. “ Did 
you prepare this ?” 4 

“Yes,” he replied, simply. “My mother 
learned me how. She was sick a year an’ better, 
an’ I tuk all the care o’ her. Not but what the 
nabors was kind, and offered to do; but she was 
all I hed, and I wanted to do fur her, Senceshe 
went, I never seed nobody I wanted to hev cum 
in her place; so I’ve lived alone, and what she 
showed me cums handy.” 

What a world of tender, loyal devotion in those 
few words! I did not reply, but ate my toast and 
berries in silence, feeling an increased respect 
and admiration for my host, and wondering if 
there was another just such man in all the world. 

He had gone out again, and presently came in 
with a bunch of lovely June roses, which he 
placed in a glass of fresh water, on a small 
bracket beneath the picture, having first removed 
some fading ones. 

“ She loved ’em better’n all her other posies,”’ 
he said, with a new gentleness in his cheery 
tones. “TI allus put ’em by her while they last.” 

“ She has a face like a June rose; no wonder 
she loved them,” I said, warmly—I dared not add 
the question “ Who is she ?” 

“You spoke true then, marm,” he said; “ an’ 
her heart was jest as sweet an’ true. I hev 
never spoke her name to nobody sence she died, 
and never thought I should; but you hev got a 
good heart, marm: [I seed it in your eyes—they 
be brown and pleasant jest like hers—the fust 
time I seed ye at the station, so I'd like to tell ye 
‘bout my little gal, Seems like ’twould make me 
feel better here,”’ laying his hand across his broad 
chest, and drawing a long sigh. 

Being assured that I should be very glad to 
listen, he sat down near me, still holding the 
faded roses in his fingers, and now and then 
looking up at the smiling face of the girl whose 
history he told me. 

“’ Twill be fifteen years come August sence my 
father cum home from New York city one night 
with a little ten-year-old gal in his arms, He 
hed ben there to see a cousin o’ his’n who was 
sick. She was a widder, an’ she died an’ gev 
him this little gal. So he fetched her here to 
live with us. I was a young feller, then, nigh 
unto twenty-one, strong and hearty. But, some 
way, I never got along with the other chaps and 
young folks about here; I couldn’t get into their 
ways—it ’peared like I was diff’rent somehow— 





so when Allie come, I played with her, an’ it 
weren’t so lonesome. I used to kerry her all 
over the farm; I learned her all the trees, and 
birds, and things that grew; we hunted nests, 
an’ picked berries, an’ apples, an’ strung- long 
strings 0’ daisies. She lovedto. After a while 
she went to school, and I wished I was little 
enuff to go too. It was the happiest minit of the 
day, when I heerd her comin’ home, by the 
apple-trees, singin’ an’ callin’ furme, In winter 
I allus kerried her to school on a little sled I 
made fur her. She loved it better’n a sleigh. 
But by-an’-by, afore I knowed it, she growed up. 
She hed gone away one summer a visitin’ one o’ 
her school-mates, a likely gal, over to Barton, 
’Twa’n’t fur, an’ I knowed she’d be home agin 
in four or five weeks; but it wore on me, her 
bein’ gone, It seemed like the sun didn’t shine 
so bright, an’ the days went by so slow. One 
day she cum home, onexpected like. I was in 
the barn, mendin’ some meal-bags, when I heerd 
her comin’ an’ callin’: 

«*¢ Adam, oh! Adam, where are you ?’ 

“Then she run up an’ put her arms aroun’ my 
neck, an’ kissed me jest as she allus hed. But 
when I looked at herI seed she was diff’rent. 
Her eyes was brighter’n stars, an’ the red kep’ 
comin’ an’ goin’ in her cheeks. 

“«Be you sick, Allie?’ says I, kinder fright- 
ened. 

“ Then she hid her face in my weskit, and says 
so softly : 

«No, Adam, but I’m so happy. Come in the 
house an’ see.’ 

*“ An’ she pulled me by the hand, an’ I follered 
on, half scairt, but so happy to see her agin, that 
I didn’t think o’ much else. 

“* Well, we cum in here, an’ there in thet cheer 
was a city chap. His hands was slim an’ white, 
and his head looked like all his brains hed run to 
hair, it was so black an’ curly. He spoke up 
pleasant, though, when Allie sed : 

« ¢ Paul, this is Adam, my dear brother.’ 

“She hed called me thet a hundred times be- 
fore, an’ I loved to hear her; but now it hurt me 
like a knife. I didn’t say nothin’ ’bout it, though, 
but shook hands with him and talked some. 
Pretty soon they went off fur a walk, an’ then 
mother told me thet Allie was goin’ to marry 
him. She sed he was a nephew o’ the man 
where she had been, an’ a likely chap. He 
painted faces, an’ he hed painted thet,” pointing 
to the picture, “ while she hed ben over there. 
He lived in New York city, an’ they was goin’ 
to be married at Thanksgivin’. Then I knowed 
thet Allie was growed up, an’ thet she was the 
only gal in the world fur me. I told mother thet 
I couldn’t stay here, thet I must go away till after 
Thanksgivin’. She understood, and didn’t ask 
no questions. Only she cried, an’ kissed me, as 
she used to when I was a little chap an’ felt bad. 
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Mother was allus good to me, an’ she fixed it up 
with father so thet I could go over to Unce Joe’s 
an’ help him through harvestin’. He lived fifty 
mile across country. 

“Iwas a goin’ to start the nex’ mornin’, but 
when I was a hitchin’ up my wagon, Allie cum 
runnin’ out to me, her big eyes full o’ tears, 
’cause she sed mother had told her wher’ I was 
goin.’ She took my hand in both o’ her mites’o 
ones, an’ looked up at me so pleadin’, 

“¢Tain’t but a little while I’ll be here, Adam, 
an’ I don’t want you to go off. Make the busi- 
ness wait, and stay with your little sister, please. 
I’m so happy now ; I don’t want one cloud in all 
the sky.’ 

“ Them’s just the words she sed, an’ I couldn’t 
bear to cross her, soI stayed. It was awful hard, 
but I was glad afterwards that I did what she 
wanted me to, 

“ Thanksgivin’ cum, an’ they was married, here 
in this room. Her face was as white as the 
posics she put in her dress, but her eyes was 
happy an’ shinin’. Wall, they went away, an’ 
all the sunshine went out o’ our house, Thet 
winter father died, an’ me an’ mother was left 
alone. We heerd from Allie once in a while fur 
a spell; then we didn’t git no more letters: we 
wrote just the same, though. One day, about 
two years after she was married, I heerd that she 
was sick. A man from Barton hed ben to New 
York an’ seen her husband. He sed he looked 


pretty bad, 

“« Mother,’ said I, ‘Iam goin’ to find Allie; 
mebbe she needs something.’ 

“‘So I went, an’ after huntin’ a long time I 


found her. It was ina great, high house, in a 
little dark room. She lay on a hard bed, an’ a 
baby was playin’ beside her—a little gal jest like 
her. 

“#0! Adam!’ she cried, with a kind o’ 
scream, when I cum in; an’ then she fell back, so 
white an’ still, I thought she was dead. But she 
cum to, and we both cried together. I couldn’t 
help it, marm; to see my purty little gal who had 
allus been so happy and smilin’ a lyin’ there so 
white and weak, with black streaks under her eyes. 
Pretty soon she says, kind o’ cheerful like: 

“Tt is so nice tosee you, Adam; I hev wanted 
you many times. See, this is my little gal, my 
Ada, I couldn't call her Adam, you know;;’ an’ 
she laffed a little, but it wan’t her old laff. 

“T hedn’t the heart to ask where her hus- 
band was, but she told me after a while. He 
hed ben so unfortunate, she sed, an’ they hed 
sold all their things, one by one. She kep’ 
thinkin’ they could git’em back when he hed 
painted one more face, an’ so she hed not wrote 
tous. I knowed, though, it was drink thet took 
all the money, but I didn’t tell her so. I couldn't 
bear to break her faith in him. I wanted her to 
be happy, ef she could, 





So I brought ’em all home here. It was 
awful tryin’ to hev him, but I knowed she 
wouldn’t be easy onless he cum. She loved him 
true tothe end. He worked some, an’ I gev him 
money an’ whiskey too, to keep him here with her. 
It wan’t long though. Fust the baby died. It 
got its death o’ the foul air in thet room. Then 
she mourned fur it, an’ kep growin’ weaker. 
Mother was sort o’ ailin’ thet Spring, but we man- 
aged to take all the care o’ Allie. I didn’t want 
no strangers ’round. She lasted tell June, an’ 
then died, peaceful an’ quiet. He was sober thet 
day, an’ wasthere. The last words she says was: 

“«* Be good to my Paul, dear brother.’ 

*T tried to, fur her sake. I tried agin to make 
a mano’ him, but ’twa’nt no use; whiskey an’ 
money was all he keerd fur, an’ ’twan’t long tell 
he died, too. He never was a strong man, an’ 
couldn’t stan’ such livin’, 

“Wall, it was awful lonesome fur me an’ 
mother. We had lived alone afore, but then 
I knowed that Allie was somewhere in the world, 
and now it ’peared all dark. Mother lived two 
years, an’ after she was gone, I went over to 
Barton, an’ bought thet picture. It hed allus 
staid there to his uncle’s, but I was bent to git it, 
ef it took all my farm, 

“It is jest like her, my little gal, my little gal 
afore she growed up, an’ I couldn’t live if it 
wan’t here. An’ I don’t want nobody else to be 
a lookin’ at it, an’ askin’ questions, an’ talkin’ 
bout her. So I jest live here alone, an’ it seems 
like Allie was kind o’ watchin’ an’ smilin’ on 
me.” 

There were tears in my eyes, long before he 
finished his simple, touching narrative. But his 
were clear and bright as he looked up at the pic- 
ture of the young girl he loved so fondly. His 
rugged face, deeply lined with furrows of other 
than time’s plowing, was ennobled and dignified 
by the pure and unselfish affection he bore her, 
I could not speak. Any words of mine, either 
of sympathy or condolence, would seem weak 
and trivial before the pathetic simplicity of his 
story. 

What a treasure of joy and blessedness the 
love of his strong, tender heart might have been 
to the gentle girl! How her trusting, womanly 
nature might have been fostered and developed by 
the dignity and nobleness of his manly strength ! 
How she might have been cherished, revered, 
loved! And instead—a few brief months of joy, 
then the breaking of the staff upon which she 
had leaned so fondly—a few more months of 
pain and sorrow—and her spirit passed away, leav- 
ing the world an empty place for one true, faith- 
ful, loving heart, whose devotion she never sus- 
pected. Alas! alas! at what cross-purposes our 
little lives do often run! 

It seemed cold, almost unkind, to remain en- 
tirely silent; and yet what could I say? I 
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reached my hand towards him, and he noticed 
my tears for the first time. 

“Don’t cry, marm,” he said kindly, “she is 
better off. I wouldn’t hev kep her here. I allus 
was glad she went afore he got so bad. An’ I’m 
glad I’ve telled ye ’bout her, I knowed ye’d 
like my little gal, and I’d like to hev ye cum 
sometimes an’ see the picture. ’Pears like 
*twouldn’t be so kind o’ lonesome fur her to hev 
one o’ her own kind round.” 

We talked about Allie a little while, and then 
he took me home. I went often during the re- 
mainder of my stay in the country to see him. 
He always spoke of her in the same simple way, 
full of pathos and dignity, 

James and Alice tried to tease me about my 
‘courting ;” but I let them laugh. I could not 
betray Adam’s “confidence, and I would not 
deprive the lonely man of what seemed to give 
him pleasure. So I paid many a visit to the 
quiet little home, and its master and I grew to be 
friends. 

I came back to the city late in the fall, and in 
April of the following year, a large box came to 
me by express. The following letter accompanied 


it: 
RICHFIELD, April 17, 18—. 


Miss SUE MARLOW—Madam; Our esteemed 
friend and neighbor, Adam Hoyt, died on Mon- 
day the 12th instant. He was sick but a few 
days, and passed ‘away quietly. It was his last 
request that the picture which hung in the sitting- 
room, where he died, should be given to you, 

I send it to-day, by express. 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD A, Ettor. 

And so he had gone; gone to meet his “ little 
gal” sooner than we had either of us thought, 
but not, I knew, sooner than he wished. 

The picture hangs in my room. Allie smiles 
down upon me, as frankly and happily as she did 
on the summer day when I first heard her story, 





MARCH. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON, 
O, March! you are stealing the frosts from my pane, 
The white-flowers all, and the ferns and the trees; 
You are robbing my window of half its delights, 
And what can you bring me as pretty as these ? 
Still the blustering March worked away with a will, 
The winds whistled fierce, and the spring torrents 
fell; 
It brought gloom o’er the land, with no promise of 
joy, 
While never a word of its plans would it tell. 


But one day I found by the mountain-side brook, 
A smile sprung to life in the face of a flower ; 
For this, valiant March, were my frost-blossoms 
slain, 
That beauty might bloom from the gloom of an 
hour, . 





ApaApT Your SHOES TO Your FEET.—Why 
it should be desirable to have a small, weak foot 
any more than a small and weak brain, is not 
easy to conceive. For the purpose of having 
such small feet, not a few wear boots one or two 
sizes too small and about two-thirds of the width 
of the foot as it would be at the ball if allowed 
to spread as it does when standing without the 
confinement of the boot. As a natural and 
necessary result of such pinching confinement, 
the foot becomes deformed and larger than it 
would naturally grow, with enlarged joints, and 
toes turned from a line parallel with the foot, to 
say nothing of the troublesome corns so annoying 
and crippling to a large class of young women. 
The worst result of this crippling custom of 
wearing small and narrow boots is felt by chil- 
dren when allowed to outgrow their boots. It 
is poor economy to allow the young to wear 
boots when the feet have become too large for 
them, since deformity of the feet is easily pro- 
duced at this time. When the boot is too short 
for the wearer, and the heel is too high, the in- 
growing of the nails is a perfectly natural result. 





ARTIFICIAL BLACK WALNUT.— We learn from 
an exchange that a new process has been applied 
to the manufacture of artificial black walnut, by 
which ordinary wood has imparted to it the ap- 
pearance of the most beautiful specimens of wal- 
nut, adapted to the very finest cabinet-work. The 
wood, first thoroughly dried and warmed, is 
coated once or twice with a liquid composed of 
one part, by weight, of extract of walnut peel, 
dissolved in six parts of soft water, heating it to 
boiling, and stirring. The wood thus treated is, 
when dry, brushed with a solution of one part of 
bichromate of potash in five of boiling water, 
and, after drying thoroughly, is rubbed and pol- 
ished. The color is thus said to be fixed in the 
wood to the depth of one or two lines, and in 
the case of red beech or alder the walnut appear- 


ance is most perfect. 


e 
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MonkKEYs in India are more or less objects of 
superstitious reverence, and are, consequently, 
seldom or never destroyed. In some places they 
are even fed, encouraged, and allowed to live on 
the roofs of the houses. If a man wishes to re- 
venge himself for any injury committed upon 
him, he has only to sprinkle some rice or corn 
upon the top of his enemy’s house or granary 
just before the rain sets in, and the monkeys 
will assemble upon it, eat all they can find out- 
side, and then pull off the tiles to get at that 
which falls through the crevices, This, of course, 
gives access to the torrents which fall in such 
countries, and house, furniture, and stores, are 
all ruined, 
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Fic. 1.—HINTS ABOUT MAKING UNDER- 
CLOTHING, 

Chemise for child. This pattern is extremely 
simple, consisting of four pieces in all, two pieces 
for the chemise itself, and the two sleeves. The 
piece that is cut a little lower in the neck is for 
the front; the other for the back. After having 
enlarged your pattern to the right size, proceed as 
follows: ‘Take your muslin and fold it in two 
lengthwise, being particular to fold it perfectly on 
the straight thread. Then place your pattern on 
the folded muslin, with the straight line on the 
straight fold of the material; pin the pattern to 
the material, and cut all around. Do the same 
with the back piece. For the sleeve, unfold 
your paper pattern, and place it widthwise on the 
material, with the centre length of it on the long 
straight thread of the muslin. Then proceed to 
work by folding down all your seam edges and 
tacking them together. Tack them on the right 
side and sew them together on the right side. 
Then fell them on the inner side. After this, hem 
round the bottom of the skirt, and back-stitch 
round the neck. In front of the neck make two 
little eyelet holes on the inner part of the hem, 
and then run a very narrow tape or braid with the 
neck, which you will pass through the eyelet- 
holes—the left side of the tape through the right 
eyelet-hole, and the right side of the tape through 
the left eyelet-hole. Edge the neck with a little 
lace or embroidery. 

Now back-stitch round the hem of your sleeve, 
and edge with lace or embroidery; then tack it 
into the arm-hole of the chemise, letting the 
seam of the chemise correspond with the seam of 
the sleeve. Back-stitch round, on the outside, 
fell in the inside, and your chemise is made. Of 
course if you have a sewing-mmachine your work is 
much sooner completed, 








CASE. 
Pink satin is the outside, and quilted cream 





satin the lining, to this pretty case. The lining is 
wadded and perfumed, and the edge is trimmed 
with lace, the corners with satin bows. The 


Fig. 3. 





embroidery, which is Russian (see Fig. 3), is 
worked in gold thread and pale blue silk. The 
design of the lace is outlined in gold thread. 
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Fics. 4 AND 5.—TIDY. 
Tidy made of very fine Java canvas of a pale 
écru tint. The edge is cut in points, buttonhole- 
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stitched around, and a narrow pattern in cross- | cotton at one side, and one double under the 
stitch in different colored silks above this. | cotton at the other side, working four doubles be- 
Below the buttonholing a fringe of different | tween each loop. 

colored wools is worked in with a needle and | Fie. 6. 


Fig. 5. 
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tied ; at the corners tassels and cords of wool are 
fastened across; these tassels are tied and then Fics. 7 AND 8.—TABLE-CLOTH. 
combed out with an ordinary comb to make them 
fluffy. Above the points a border is worked in 
different colored silks, the full working size for 
which is given in Fig. 5. 





This cloth is crimson plush, and at each end 
there is a border of embroidery executed in toile 
Colbert with gold thread, two shades of red, 
and two shades of green silk. The stitches 
Sentenneniin are clearly indicated in the engraving. (Fig. 8.) 








Fig. 6.—TRIMMING: TATTING, WAVED Fig, 7. 
BRAID, AND CRO- 
CHET, FOR UNDER- 
LINEN, 


Commence with the row 
of tatted loops, which forms 
the heading, four double 
knots,one picot, four double 
knots; take a length of 
waved braid, join by draw- 
ing the cotton through with 
a crochet-hook (see design), 
four double knots, one picot, 
four double knots, close; 
leave a length of cotton of 
about half an inch. In 
working the next and fol- 
lowing loops, after the first 
four double knots, join to 
the last picot of last loop, 
work another row of tatting 
on the other side of braid, 
and a row on one side of 
another length of braid. To 
join the two lengths, cro- 
chet one double under the 
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The white lines are gold thread, and the black 
ones red silk, The hexagonal pieces of toile 
Colbert are cut out, lined with white satin and 
appliqué on the plush, They are buttonholed on 


with old-gold silk, and an ornamental gimp is 
The motif between the pieces is worked 


Fig. 8. 


added. 
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in the plush with gold thread, ‘The cover is 
lined with sarsenet, and a crimson and gold 
cord is added with tassels at the corners. 


BAG FOR SHOPPING. 
(See colored design in front of book.) 
This bag is both novel and useful; it is used for 
shopping to place small parcels in, or if desired 








| can be used to carry sewing or fancy work around 


the house ; it is thrown over the arm, and can be 
made very ornamental or plain, as desired, Our 
model is made of satin, with flowers embroidered 
upon one end; it can be made of cashmere, cloth, 
silk, satin, or velvet, with or without embroidery, 
as taste may decide. The bag 
should be thirty inches in length, 
and twenty-eight inches in width ; 
double the material so that the 
seam will come on the upper side, 
which seam leave open thirteen 
inches directly in the centre, so as 
to have the opening for packages. 
The inside is lined with a con- 
trasting color. One end is left 
square, the other gathered up; the 
square end is finished with two 
tassels, the gathered one with one. 
Two ivory rings, such as are used 
on the reins of horses, fasten it. 
The bag can also be made upina 
very pretty manner out of ordi- 
nary ticking; for this get a broad 
blue and white stripe, and upon 
the white stripe embroider a nar- 
row vine in different colored silks, 
over the blue stripe herringbone 
with scarlet silk, Line the bag 
with colored silk, and add varie- 
gated silk tassels to trim the ends, 
and you have a beautiful bag at 
a trifling expense of labor and 
means. 








Fic. 9.—BRUSH CLOTH. 


In order to keep the hair 
thoroughly clean from grease and 
dandruff, the combs and brushes 
should be washed daily; but as 
every one cannot spare the time, a 
rough cloth is used for rubbing 
the bristles of the brush and wip- 
ing the comb. Sometimes these 


Fig. 9. 


cloths are made ornamental, as in this case, with 
scarlet braid, worked with a dot of white silk at 
intervals. The cloth then serves as a mat during 
hair-dressing time, and keeps the toilet cover fresh. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exee 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods ure ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
om the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much aedonds in choice, 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does not 
know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
tture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we cam furnish 
them; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 


Lady’s Basque, ° ° ° ° 60 cents. 
- + ae ° ° ° oe te? 
ee Oyerskirt, . " ° ° go * 
- Underskirt, P . e ., 
** _ Undergarments, apiece, ° ° so * 

Girl’s Dress, 4 P 7 ‘ + fa. ,% 
“ Basque, , ° ° ° has 
oS imal, ° ° ‘ e Miers 
** Apron, ‘ a ° . 30 “ 
** Undergarments, apiece, . ° em 

Boy’s Suit, . “ ‘ ° ° —* 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of écru and brown da- 
massé and plain goods, The underskirt is trimmed 
with a narrow plaited ruffle headed by two deep 
box-pleated ruffles; the overskirt has points on the 
sides. Cloak of damassé trimmed with satin bows, 
and satin facings. Bonnet of the two shades of 
satin, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage dress of violet velvet and 
damassé. The front of the skirt and sides is made 
of large box-pleats of the velvet, with fine pleats of 
satin dividing them, and cords and tassels looped 
across. The dress is made princess in front down 
to the pleats, the back is of the damassé, collar and 
cuffs of the velvet. Velvet and satin bonnet trimmed 
with feathers. Muff made of satin trimmed with 
white lace and bird, 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress of white satin; the front 
of skirt is formed of lengthwise pleats, the sides 
are puffed, the edge of the skirt is trimmed with 
narrow ruffles, a scarf*of damassé crosses the front 
breadth, and is fastened with a bouquet of orange 
blossoms and satin ribbon bow. Pointed basque 
bodice, cut open up the front in squares, and illusion 
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between each square, finished with a small bouquet; 
the sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the 
bodice. Veil of illusion with wreath of orange 
blossoms and leaves, 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of gendarme green silk 
and damassé. The front of the skirt is of the 
damassé, and is trimmed with two narrow ruffles, 
headed with a box-pleated one. Polonaise in the 
princess form, looped very high on the sides with 
cord and tassels, cape and cuffs of damassé with 
false button-holes and buttons upon them, Hat of 
silk, trimmed with plush and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink silk and white 
satin damassé; the front of skirt is trimmed with 
four plaited ruffles, with panels of the white 
damassé falling over them, The front of overdress 
is laid in four pleats; the back is draped to appear 
quite bouffant. Basque bodice trimmed in the back 
with a piece of damassé, the front cut surplice with 
collar of the damassé, and a piece of white satin 
plaited down to the end of basque. Sleeves with 
plaited cuff. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for child of six years, made of India 
cashmere ; the dress is trimmed with narrow ruffles, 
the paletot is long with the seams piped with plush, 
plush collar, cuffs, and pockets. Bonnet of silk 
trimmed with plush and feathers. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Ladies’ jacket bodice for the‘ house, 
made of black or colored satin, with revers, cuffs, 
and lower part of vest made of damassé. The 
jacket is cut surplice, with revers turned back, but- 
toned over so as to be double-breasted, a vest com- 
ing below the three buttons, a double cuff on 
sleeves of silk and damassé. The back of the 
jacket is cut very deep, with coat-tails. 

Fig. 2.—Street costume for lady; the dress is 
made of garnet damassé, satin and plush, The 
front of the skirt is gathered with panels down the 
sides, of plush, with passementerie ornaments upon 
them, The back of the skirt hangs plain; the 
underskirt is of plush. Jacket bodice, the front 
ornamented with passementerie and buttons; the 
cuffs with the same. The jacket is cut high at the 
neck, and trimmed so as to appear as if cut sur- 
plice, with a collar of plush trimmed with satin, and 
a pleated satin collar underneath it. Bonnet of 
garnet satin trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Gold lace pin with two birds upon it. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Front and back view of lady’s 
walking-dress made of gray cheviot, The under- 
skirt is kilted, the overdress pointed in front and 
trimmed with a narrow band of embroidery. The 
coat is fitted like a jacket, the skirt set on it and 
trimmed to match the overskirt. Round collar and 
cuffs, Bonnet of felt, trimmed with satin ribbon 
and feathers. 

Figs. 6 and 9.—Front and back view of hand- 
kerchief walking-dress, made of cardinal and blue. 
The underskirt is made with a deep kilt pleated 
ruffle. The dress is made in the princess shape, 
with the overskirt draped over it in front, the back 
of the skirt in two pieces, gathered across at the 
ends into jet ornaments, Sailor collar, and cuffs of 
the border. 
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Fig. 7.—Mother Hubbard cloak of black silk. 
The edge of it is cut in points trimmed with fringe, 
and a small embroidery design in silk or jet in each 
point. The yoke is formed of small puffs gathered 
in the silk, the cloak falling down from it. The 
uprer part of the sleeves is the same, the lower part 
slightly gathered in, and trimmed with satin ribbon 
bows and fringe. The waist is fastened with a satin 
belt and bow of ribbon; the front is trimmed with 
bows. 

Fig. 8.—Lady's cloak made of light striped 
cloth. The back has a ruffle pleated on it; the 
front, which is sacque-shape, has the large sleeve 
which is formed from the shoulder falling over it; 
this is a useful wrap for early spring wear. 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet made of black satin, trimmed 
with jetted gimp and feathers. 

Fig. 11.—Bonnet of black straw, trimmed with 
black satin ribbon and plain old gold satin and old 
gold feathers, 

Fig. 12.—Brown silk bonnet, trimmed with silk 
and feathers; a cord of cashmere colors edges the 
front. 

Fig. 13.—Black lace bonnet embroidered with 
jet, the front edged with a jet cord; the same kind 
of cord also encircles the bonnet, It is trimmed 
with violet-shaded feathers and satin strings. 

Fig. 14.—Necklace of black velvet embroidered 
with gold thread, fastened with a gold buckle, and 
small gold pendants upon the ends of the velvet. 

Fig. 15.—Fashionable velvet belt, with two small 
pockets suspended from it, one to hold a hanker- 
chief, the other to act as a purse, 

Fig. 16.—Chatelaine to hold watch; it is made 
of gold, and opens so that the watch can be put 
inside. 

Fig. 17.—Japanese scent bottle to suspend from 
the belt; made of gold with the figure enamelled 
in colors, 

Fig. 18.—Frog brooch made of green gold, with 
ruby eyes. 

Fig. 19.—Ebony and gold brooch in the form of 
an elephant; the cover is in enamel of red and 
blue. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of dress 
coat for child of three years, It is made of écru 
cloth; the bodice part fits closely, with a skirt set 
on, except in front, and directly in the back this 
skirt is kilted, Cape with hood lined with brown 
silk, and revers turned back of the silk. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back view of lady’s 
walking dress, The dress is made of brown silk 
and camel's hair, the underskirt of the silk kilted, 
the overdress of the camel's hair embroidered 
around the edge, The cloak is of plaid cloth, 
brown and écru; the front is cut in the sacque 
form ; the back is cut like a jacket, with a deep 
kilted piece below it. Over this falls a deep cape 
like a coachman's, with a hood in back lined with 
striped silk, There are no sleeves in cloak: the 
cape covers the arm-holes. Hat of brown straw 
trimmed with plush, satin, and feather of different 
colors, 

Fig. 24.—Fan of white satin embroidered in 
colors, the sticks of ivory, hand-painted. 

Fig. 25.—Slipper for evening wear, made of 











satin, the upper part edged with a gold cord, and 
bow of gold lace and buckle trimming it. 

Fig. 26.—lLong gloves for evening, reaching up 
and entirely covering the arms up to the strap 
across the shoulder. 

Fig. 27.—Street costume for girl of seven years, 
made of lilac India cashmere. The skirt is trimmed 
with a narrow pleated ruffle. The paletot is made 
to fit the figure, with a sash of silk across the knees, 
fastened upon the left side in a careless knot, 
Sailor collar, pockets, and cuffs upon sleeves, Hat 
of white felt, trimmed with violet satin ribbon and 
feathers. 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Front and back view of ulster 
for girl of twelve years, made of heavy English 
tweed. The front is only sloped into the figure at 
the waist; the back is cut with three seams. A 
belt goes around about the depth that a basque 
would be; below that a piece of cloth falls at each 
side. This piece of cloth is bound around the 
lower edge. The ulster is cut double-breasted, 
with cape with hood in the back. Hat of gray felt 
trimmed with silk and feathers, 

Fig. 30.—Coiffure for evening wear. The hair is 
arranged in waves across the forehead, with rolls 
at each side, and a succession of puffs down the 
back, finished by a long waved curl. 

Figs. 31 and 32.—Front and back view of coif- 
fure for home wear. The front of the hair is ar- 
ranged in waved curls, the back in a thick coil, with 
waved curls falling from it; a comb finishes the top 
of coil. 

The diagram pattern this month is for a dress for 
a girl of eight years of age. This costume will 
make up pretty in cashmere, or any wool goods for 
spring wear. The pattern consists of nine pieces, 
Half of front, half of back, side piece, sleeve, 
cuff, collar, pocket, foundation for ruffle, and tab 
at back. The quffie is only a straight piece of 
material, 


CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 


Although our calendars inform us that this is the 
first spring month, nature finds it hard to accept the 
fact when it gazes around at the mountains of ice 
and snow everywhere seen, and feels the cold blasts 
of the keen winds sweeping around, 

But few fashions are shown this month, The 
Stores display the first goods of the season: cam- 
brics, cheviots, percales and chintzes. These are 
shown in both light and dark grounds, plain 
grounds, or with tiny dots, and fancy figures of a 
contrasting color ; and the fleral designs, which have 
the most bewildering and beautiful vines, sprays, 
and bouquets of exquisite flowers scattered over 
them, some of which almost rival nature in their 
delicate beauty and coloring. Foulard silks are a 
popular goods for early spring and summer wear. 
These are shown in all the shades of brown, navy 
blue, maroon, myrtle green, and violet, with white 
or gay-colored figures upon them: they are usu- 
ally made up with silk of the solid color. Wool 
goods in light weight are shown in all the light 
plain tints of gray, pearl, fawn, écru, brown, steel, 
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violet and beige. Damassé goods are also shown, 
but it is much too early in the season to decide 
whether they will be popular, or if they have ex- 
hausted themselves the past winter. Of course, 
they will continue for a time, but if they will sur- 
vive the entire season is yet to be seen. 

Never have we seen such beautiful tints in cash- 
mere asat present, All the most delicate shades are 
shown, These are made up for evening and dinner 
dresses, and are very popular, A dinner dress 
for a young lady is of pale pink cashmere, with a 
short tunic forming a puff behind, and a wide scarf 
of crimson satin tied over it. The underskirt, of 
cashmere, is short and pleated. The bodice is in 
the ‘‘ Marguerite "’ shape, laced in front; also of 
pale pink cashmere, with an under chemisette of 
finely-pleated crimson satin coming down the peak 
of the bodice. There is at the back a basque, and 
the bodice is finished with a deep coilar of crimson 
satin, embroidered with pink silk and silver, 

An evening dress for a young lady is of pale blue 


nun’s veiling and dull silk of the same color. The 
skirt is of the veiling, ornamented with three 


draped scarfs of silk, placed each above a pleated 
flounce of the veiling. Each scarf is arranged into 
a large bow without loops, which terminates it upon 
the left side. The last scarf conceals the lower 
edge of the bodice, which is very long and opens 
over a pleated plastron of silk ; long gloves, finished 
with a frilling, headed with a scarf of silk, finished 
with a large bow. 

For a young married lady a beautiful evening 
dress is of white surah, trimmed with a brocaded 
silk, in a violet pattern of flowers over a white 
satin ground. The front of the skirt, pleated 
lengthwise, is trimmed with three rows of violet 
silk fringe, with network heading. It is finished 
round the bottom with a pleated flounce. The 
square train is bordered with a similar flounce, put 
on double, that is, edge opposite edge. Upon each 
side of this train there is a deep revers of brocaded 
silk fastened down with a bow, finished off with 
tassels. These revers are continued over the 
bodice and around the open neck. Bows and 
tassels are placed upon the left shoulder; semi-long 
sleeves, with revers of brocaded silk. 

For little girls, evening dresses of cream white, 
pale blue, or rose-colored nun's veiling, are simply 
trimmed, The bodice is open in front, a da vierge, 
gathered and finely shirred in at the waist. 
The dress is en princesse at the back, and 
slightly draped. In front the bodice has a peaked 
or rounded basque, and the skirt is pleated all the 
way down. Possibly some of our readers may not 
understand what we mean by nun's veiling. It is 
an all-wool fabric, so thin as to slightly show the 
material beneath, but so light as to be cool and 
pleasant. Last summer it was extensively used for 
dresses, and this season, when so many dull wool 
fabrics have been fashionable, has been used in all 
the delicate shades in which it is made. For dinner 
and evening dresses it is usually combined with 
silk, and trimmed with silk or the same material, 

For a walking costume suitable for early spring 
weather: we notice one of plaid cheviot in shades 
of noisette and seal brown, relieved by turquoise 








blue combined with seal brown India cashmere 
from below the hips downwards. The plaid skirt 
is pleated in moderately large hollow pleats, two 
scarfs of the same material cut on the cross being 
crossed over the front, one at the heading of the 
pleats, just below the hip line; the other about the 
usual depth of a pleated flounce from the foot. 
Each scarf is folded into three bias folds. At the 
back one extra width of the plaid is draped hood- 
fashion over the skirt. ‘The bodice is a long jacket, 
remaining slightly open at the bottom in front. It 
is of the plain seal brown India cashmere, and is 
trimmed with a plain turned-down collar of the 
plaid material, with facings of the same continued 
down to the edge of the basque. The buttons are 
of dark-tinted pearl. The back is quite plain, but 
finished into a deep postilion. 

Another costume is of myrtle green cashmere and 
fancy woolen materials of the same color, brocaded 
with silk in a small floral design. The cashmere 
skirt is shirred at the top, and trimmed around the 
edge with three flutings ; an extra width of the ma- 
terial is draped behind into two puffs. The bodice 
is made after the fashion of a Jersey, open in a 
square at the top, and then laced down the front to 
the edge of the basque. It is of the cashmere, and 
opens and laces over a plastron of the brocaded 
material finely pleated. A large bow of brocaded 
material finishes the basque in front. From under 
the basque, on either side of the back, a scarf of 
the brocaded material is brought forward midway 
down the skirt, where both are joined together in a 
large bow. The coat sleeves are finished with 
pleated facings of the brocaded material. 

Very nice costumes for street wear are made of 
fine woolen tissue, combined with surah of the same 
shade; others, of self-colored woolen fabrics, are 
trimmed with bias bands of the same material, finely 
striped with gold or silver. 

For a young girl, a very pretty model is a light 
and graceful-looking jacket of gendarme blue cloth, 
trimmed with a small standing-up collar, and 
facings embroidered with silver; others, more 
simple, are of navy blue military cloth, faced with 
dark blue velvet. 

An entire dress of black silk is not as fashionable 
as it for years has been, It is usually combined 
with the lovely satins and velvets, both plain and 
brocaded, that drape so much more gracefully than 
the silk, and for more useful dresses the ever-fash- 
ionable cashmere. It must be acknowledged that 
black silk, however soft and rich, does not fit as 
well and gracefully to the figure as some other 
goods, and we as a general rule do not consider a 
dress made entirely of it becoming; but combined 
with other materials, either wool, satin or velvet, it 
is simply charming. 

Large ruffles at the throat, made of lace, are 
worn both for morning and evening wear—in fact, 
there is quite a furore for these large ruffles now, 
and most dainty and pretty are they made. Some 
for the evening have small diamonds and pearls 
sewn to the edges of the lace, and for house wear 
silver, gold, and jet beads are usec. Others have 
small spangled marabout feathers introduced; 
others, small flowers. Apropos of flowers, we may 
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mention what quantities are used on evening 
dresses, and large wreaths for the hair which are so 
fashionable. The fronts of some of the short, fan- 
ciful and fluffy evening dresses for young girls are 
almost covered with them, and tiny bouquets are 
worn upon both shoes and gloves. 

The luxury and beauty of opera cloaks this 
*season is remarkable, Some of them are like long 
paletots, and made of plush, embroidered satin, 
brocaded velvet, and damassé, lined with quilted 
satin, and edged with the costliest furs. One that 
we noticed was of white satin and gold brocade, 
dolman shape, bordered with white marabout 
feathers, beneath which a rich lace just showed, 

Strange, indeed, are the whims of fashion ; bright- 
colored insects, diamond spiders, and panthers’ 
claws, mounted in gold and silver and precious 
stones, are among the charms and forre-bonheur 
worn by our elegantes. The claws of all ‘possible 
wild beasts are at a premium, and are used as or- 
naments upon hats and bonnets, besides being 
mounted as earrings, brooches and studs. The 
spider is, we consider, an especially ugly ornament, 
but at the present it is just now the darling pet of 
all our ded/es dames. It is made of gold, silver, and 
all precious stones, as well as in diamonds, as men- 
tioned above, and used as ear-drops, brooches, 
charms, and ornaments for hats and bonnets. Some 
are even made of oxidized silver, but they look so 
fearfully natural as to cause you to feel unpleasant 
when gazing upon them, 

Spiked jet fringes are among the richest trim- 
mings of the season, and there are ball fringes of 
*jet, with each strand of the fringe finished with a 
spike or jet ball, and these balls are so large that 
they click like castanets when struck together by 
the motion of the wearer. 

Plush is so generally used that it is now seen in 
breakfast caps. The soft crown, either round or 
square, is of bright red or pale blue plush, and is 
surrounded by pleatings of white lace, or else of 
surah satin the color of the plush. These are co- 
quettishly fastened on the head with long gilt pins, 
and give a becoming touch of color. Bouquets of 
tulips, crocuses, or else of poppies, are chosen tc 
wear in the corsage of black dresses. 

New pocket handkerchiefs of sheer linen lawn 
have the initial in hemstitching, usually in block 
patterns. The hems are either very narrow or of 
medium width, 

Black net veils with polka dots of chenille are 
worn in the street. The largest dots are objection- 
able, as they obstruct the view, and the tiniest dots 
dazzle the eyes. Those with medium dots are more 
comfortable to wear, and vastly becoming. Buckles 
and clasps for the belt are once more among the 
fancy jewels of the day, for belts are worn not only 
with round-waisted, but also with basque bodices. 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD, 

Lunches are probably the most fashionable social 
entertainments given this winter. Those given by 
young girls are called rosebud lunches, and are 
probably, from being without formality, the most 
popular ones of the season, At these the usual 





Street costume is worn, and the bonnets or hats 
kept on, not removed as used to be considered 
essential at all entertainments, The table is usually 
set with a variety of cold dishes, and ices, coffee, 
and confectionery in abundance; this is not, how- 
ever, equaled by the flowers, which should every- 
where be around in the greatest and most luxurious 
profusion. Arrangements should also be made so 
that each young lady receives a basket, horseshoe, 
Star, or some other device of flowers. These gifts 
are made in the most delicate shapes, forms, and 
styles, the order being given to the florist of the 
number of guests expected to be present, and he is 
expected to make a different device in flowers to 
present to each lady, No gentlemen are admitted 
to these lunches—in fact, the gentlemen of the 
house are expected to be invisib’e during the hours 
occupied by the entertainment ; the guests usually 
are invited for either twelve or one oclock, and re- 
main from two to three hours, These are usually 
stand-up affairs as far as the table is concerned, no 
seats being provided or expected in the dining- 
room; of course, if the number is small and the 
hostess prefers, she may seat her guests, but it is 
considered more stylish at present to have it other- 
wise. Next to these lunches, the most popular 
social entertainment is afternoon ‘receptions; at 
these both ladies and gentlemen are present, but 
the latter usually look at them more in the light of 
a bore than the fairer sex, and do not so frequently 
attend. These are usually from 5 p. m. to 7 p. m. ; 
the hostess and as many friends as she sees fit to 
invite to receive with her, are in full evening dress, 
the guests in handsome street toilette, with their 
bonnets on, and as fashion has decreed that light 
gloves are not now fashionable for evening wear, 
even these are now laid aside, and black or very 
dark ones take their place. At a reception lately 
given the hostess was attired in one of Worth’s 
most beautiful toilets, a pale blue satin, and satin 
and velvet damassé ; with this exquisite dress, which 
was perfect in every detail, were worn black kid 
gloves reaching to the elbow, which according to 
our taste marred the beauty of the whole costume; 
but to fashion’s decrees we must bow, and so she 
has decreed. At these receptions the refreshments 
are placed in the dining or adjoining room, and are 
very simple, consisting of sandwiches, hot coffee, 
frozen coffee, and cake; the guests partake of the 
refreshment standing. ‘Ihe time is passed in con- 
versation, and many friends are met in a social and 
agreeable manner. The hours for afternoon teas, 
or five o'clock tea as it is usually called, are very 
similar ; the entertainment is, however, different: at 
the latter tea is served in quaint and exquisite 
china cups, and the guests are seated at small tables 
accommodating five or six persons, each table 
being covered with a fancy cloth, made of linen, 
and ornamented with designs in etching worked 
with different colored silks; the d’oylies used 
match the table-cover in design. These afternoon 
teas give great scope for the use of handsome china, 
as each hostess tries to rival her neighbor in the 
beauty of the ware which she has collected, and 
also in the novelty and beauty of her toilet, 
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RECIPES. 


Cop SOUNDS. 


Ingredients —Three large sounds, 

Oysters, 

Bread crumbs, 

Butter, 

Spice, 

Two eggs, 
Boil the sounds in milk@and water, but not too ten- 
der. When cold put a force-meat of chopped oys- 
ters, bread crumbs, a bit of butter, nutmeg, pepper 
and salt, and the yolks of two eggs. Mix these to- 
gether and spread it thin over the sounds and roll 
them in the shape of a chicken, skewering it; then 
baste as you would chicken, and roast slowly ; when 
done, pour over them a fine oyster sauce, 


HARE Soup. 


Ingredients.—Hare, 

One pound and a half of lean beef, 

Shank bones of mutton, 

Slice of ham, 

One onion, 

Sweet herbs, 

Anchovy, 

Cayenne, 

Salt, 
Cut the hare in pieces, put to it two quarts of water, 
add beef, mutton, ham, onions and herbs. Simmer 
till the hare is all to pieces—cook it ir a covered jar 
set in boiling water. When done, pour off the 
liquor, strain it, add one anchovy cut fine, a little 
Cayenne and salt; give it one boil. A few force- 
meat balls fried brown should be served in the 
tureen. 

LEMON CATSUP. 

Ingredients.—One and a quarter pound salt, 

Quarter pound mustard (ground), 

One ounce mace, 

One ounce nutmeg, 

One ounce Cayenne, 

One ounce allspice, 

Eight garlic cloves, 

One gallon vinegar, 

Fifteen large lemons, 
Slice the lemons, add the other ingredients, and 
simmer them for twenty or thirty minutes; put this 
in a covered jar; stir every day for seven or eight 
weeks ; strain, then bottle, cork and seal; keep ina 
cool place. 

GIBLETINE PIE. 

Ingredients. —Giblets of any fowl, 

Pepper and salt, 

Boiled rice. 
Cook the giblets of any kind of fowl; when tender 
cut them in small pieces, season with pepper and 
salt. Take some of the water they were boiled in, 
thicken with a little flour and a good-sized piece of 
butter. When boiling hot put in the giblets, then 
form on the dish in which you serve it a mould of 
nicely cooked dry rice, leaving a hole in the centre 
in which turn the mixture of giblets and gravy. 
Serve immediately. 





GOLD BALLOONS, 

Ingredients.—One ounce blanched almonds, 

Three tablespoonfuls peach jam, 

Two ounces bread crumbs, 

Two eggs, 

One ounce butter. 
Blanch and pound smooth the almonds; mix it 
with the jam, beat well the eggs, add them and the 
bread crumbs; when well mixed add the butter 
melted to the consistency of cream (not oiled) ; 
half fill some buttered cups with this mixture, and 
bake twenty minutes in a slow oven. 


LOBSTER CROQUETTES, 
Ingredients.— Lobster, 

Salt, 

Cayenne, 

Chopped parsley, 

Two eggs, 

Bread crumbs, 


Cut the lobster meat fine, season with salt, 
mace, and a little Cayenne pepper; melt a good- 
sized piece of butter in a saucepan, mix in a table- 
spoonful of flour, then add lobster and parsley, 
take it off the fire and stir into it the yolks of the 
eggs; when nearly cold, form into small cakes 
or balls, dip them into the white of egg and the 
bread crumbs, let them remain an hour, then dip 
them again; be careful to preserve their shape ; fry 
them a nice color in hot lard. 


A DELIctlous HASH. 


/ngredients.—Small slices of beef, 

Three tablespoonfuls catsup, 

Dessertspoonful of minced herbs, 

One fine-chopped onion, 

Half teaspoonful of salt, 

Little Cayenne pepper. 
Put a pint of water to the gravy left from your 
roast beef; add the catsup, herbs, onion, salt and 
Cayenne; put this on the fire to stew fifteen min- 
utes, take out acupful and rub it into a tablespoon- 
ful of flour; put this back and stew ten minutes 
more; strain it, and put in the small pieces of beef, 
free from bone or gristle ; set it where the meat will 
heat but not boil. Just before serving add a little 
tarragon vinegar, arrange strips of toasted bread 
around the dish, and serve very hot. 


FILLING FOR LAYER CAKE, 

Ingredients.—One cup of white sugar, 

Une cup of raisins, stoned and 

chopped, 

The white of one egg. 
Put the sugar into a small earthen-lined sauce- 
pan, with water enough to dissolve it; let it boil 
till it will harden in cold water, then add the raisins 
and the white of egg beaten to a stiff froth; stir 
this briskly, and while warm put it between the 
cakes, Select the brownest cake for the bottom, 
and a nice smooth one for the top. Sift white 
sugar over it, or frost it. 
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KENTUCKY PUTATUES, 
dngredients.—Raw potatoes, 

Milk, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

‘Teaspoonful of flour, 

Butter. 
Slice the potatoes very thin, put them in your 
baking-dish, and just cover them with milk ; add.a 
little salt and pepper, and a few bits of butter; 
mix the flour in the milk; bake a nice brown. Do 
not put the potatoes in water after they have been 
sliced. 

NuT CANDY, 

dngredients,—English walnuts, 

Two pounds of brown sugar, 

Half pint of water, 

One gill of molasses. 
Remove the nuts from the shell in as large pieces 
as possible, and place them thick in a greased pan, 
then boil the sugar, molasses and water till it will 
harden by dropping a little in cold water; then 
pour it on to the nuts, and let it harden, Any kind 
of nut can be used: if almonds, be sure to remove 
the skin by putting them in boiling water for one 
minute, 

LAYER CAKE, 

Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 

Two cups of sugar, 

Three cups of flour, 

Four eggs, 

Half cup of milk, 

Half teaspoonful of soda. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add the 
eggs (which should be well beaten), dissolve the 
soda in the milk, add it, then the flour; beat thor- 
oughly, and bake in shallow, round or oblong tin 
pans. Have the cakes quite thin—not ntore than 
half an inch in the pan, 

FARMER'S PUDDING. 
dngredients.—Five nice apples, 

elly, 

‘Two ounces of arrow-root, 

One pint of milk, 

Sugar, 

Butter. 
Peel and core the apples, cut them in thin slices 
and lay them in your dish, sprinkle them with sugar 
and put over them a layer of jelly or any kind of 
jam; then mix the arrowroot with the milk, a little 
sugar, and a small piece of butter; stir this over 
the fire till it boils, pour it over the apples and 
_ jelly, and bake till the apples are tender, 


GERMAN RUSKS. 

dngredients,—One and a quarter pounds of flour. 

Two ounces of sugar, 

Two ounces of butter, 

One ounce of German yeast, 

Salt, 

Milk, ; 
Mix the sugar and butter into the flour, add a little 
salt, the yeast, and moisten with milk; mould it as any 
bread, divide it in lengths, put on a buttered tin 
sheet, and bake in a quick oven. When cold, cut 
in slices, place on a baking-sheet, and put them in 
a sharp oven to brown on both sides, Keep in tin 
canisters a long while, 





RICH MILK BISCUIT. 
Jngredients.—Two pounds of flour, 

Eight ounces of butter, 

Two eggs, 

Three gills of milk, 

A gill and a half of yeast. 
Cut the butter into the milk and warm it slightly, 
sift the flower into it, add the eggs and yeast, and 
beat all together; flour your moulding-board, put 
the dough on it, and knead it very hard; it may 
need a little more flour; cut the dough in small 
pieces, and form them rey prick them with a 
fork, and put them in buttered pans to raise one 
hour, then bake in a moderate oven, 


FROZEN PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—Light cake, 

Preserve, 

Cold soft custard, 

Gelatine. 
Place in your mould slices of any kind of light 
cake, placing between each slice some kind of pre- 
serve or jam. When the mould is nearly full, cover 
with custard, in which should be dissolved a spoon- 
ful of gelatine. Cover your mould, and pack in 
salt and ice as for ice cream; let it stand five 
hours. When ready to serve, dip the mould in hot 
water for one instant, turn it out and serve immedi- 
ately, 

ANGEL PUDDING. 

lagredients.—Two ounces of flour, 

Two ounces of sugar, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Half a pint of milk, 

Two eggs, 

Lemon, 
Melt the butter, and mix with the sugar, then 
eggs, milk and flour; mix well, and bake in small 
patty-pans until nicely browned. Sift a little pow- 
dered sugar over each pudding, and serve with 
slices of lemon. Send to the table on a dish cov- 
ered with a serviette. 


Crows’ NEST PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—Tart apples, 

Sugar, 

Cinnamon or lemon. 
Fill a deep pudding-dish with the apples cut in 
thin slices, sprinkle over them a little cinnamon, 
and if the apples are not very tart, a little lemon 
juice ; add sugar to taste ; cover with a thick crust 
(not puff paste), and bake till the apples are ten- 
der. Be sure to make air-holes in the crust for’ the 
steam to escape. Serve hot with sauce, or sugar 
and cream, 


BEEF SOUP. 

lngredients,—Ox tail, 

One onion, 

One carrot, 

One small turnip. 
Boil these together in one gallon of water two hours, 
or till the meat is tender; then cut the meat in small 
pieces, add pepper, a little salt, celery seed, thicken 
with a little corn starch and boil half an hour; strain 
and serve ; toast some bread, cut in dice shape, and 
add the last thing. 

















HOME AMUSEMENTS AND 


FUVENILE DEPARTMENT, %9 





HloME AMUSEMENTS AND 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL CROSS. 

The cross is constructed of four names containing 
five letters each, six names containing six letters 
each, and two names containing eleven letters each. 
The names all begin and end with the same letter. 


Ee EE fF 


* + 

* + 

<a + 

+* 
ES b ' EF FE & & 
sy * 
9 * 
+ + 
+ a 
FE Fb & ER E & 

sa * 

+ * 

+ * 
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+ * 

* a 

* * 

+ + 

a * 

te Ee F FE § 
t. A town in Italy. 
2. A town in Asiatic Turkey, 


. A town in Peru. 
. A town in Hungary, 

5. A town in Spain. 

6. A town in Italy. 

7. A town in Africa. 

8. A town in Sicily. 

g. A town in Asiatic Turkey. 

ro. A town in Turkestan. 

The two longest names give a bay in Louisiana, 
and a large division of the globe, 


AN OMISSION, 

Omit the end of destitution, and find its complex- 
ion. 

Omit the close of an exclamation of triumph, and 
find one of surprise. . 

Omit the end of light and delicate, and find the 
substance of it. 

Omit the end of a country, and find a coin used 
in it. 

Omit the end of a large animal, and find the ele- 
ment it lives in. 


> 


A MELANGE. 
Aadddeeehhhinnooooooooorrsssttttuuuuuvwyy. 
Arrange these letters properly and find the best rule 

for human conduct, 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


RUSTIC FRAME PUZZLE, 
The frame is composed of four words, two of 
which contain thirteen letters each, and the remain- 
ing two, eleven letters each. 





xr. A common word used to express hurry and 
confusion. 2. Being deprived of the rights and 
duties of citizenship. 3. Corrupted in morals, 
4. Soiled by sprinkling. 

A LATTICE PUZZLE, 

The first horizontal and first perpendicular spell 
the name of a famous blusterer. The second hori- 
zontal and second perpendicular express the act of 


worship. The third horizontal and perpendicular 
+ a + - & * 
- + + + + 
- .. ; CC err 
oa oe 7 a ee + + ind e Sd 
* * * - . . f 
give a substance derived from trees. The fourth 


horizontal and perpendicular, the title of an officer 
of the courts of law. The remaining lines, the 
name of a famous American orator, Each letter is 
represented by a star. 

DROP LETTER PUZZLE, 

Supply the spaces with the dropped letters, and 
find what is always intended for your amusement: 

—o—e—s—o—e— m—s—m—n—s 
—n—j—v—n—|l—d—p—r—m—n—, 

TRANSFORMATION, 

Remove two letters at the head of the great 
foe of the merchantman, and find a thing most essen- 
tial to the merchant. Behead again, and find what 
has been often done by the merchant and every 
other man. Remove two letters from the head and 
one from the end, and find another foe of the mer- 
chant; replace two letters, and find what the last 





| mentioned makes the merchant, 
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GAMES. 
SPEAKING EYES. 

The following game is well suited to an evening 
entertainment, as it can interest the whole company, 
All the machinery réquired is an old sheet that may 
be hung up as a curtain, or the same purpose may 
be served by a clothes-horse covered with news- 
papers. Some of the guests are grouped behind 
this screen, and one by one they peep through two 
holes in the curtain or paper, the apertures being 
made only large enough to reveal the eyes, The 
rest of the players are then required to guess to 
whom the eyes belong. 

A more effective arrangement is produced by 
first sending one person out of the room. Another 
of the guests is then placed behind the screen, and 
the absent player called back to identify the hidden 
person by merely seeing the eyes. An improvised 
speech from a showman, full of eloquent nonsense 
about speaking eyes, intellectual expression, etc., 
may be added to assist the fun, and the blundering 
guesses are often very amusing to the rest of the 
company. 

THE SHOEMAKER. 

This trifle is only suited to very young children, 
who can find amusement in the smallest of practical 
jokes. A leader, who is acquainted with the secret 
of the game, chooses some comrade to assist him, 
and the rest of the company are then banished from 
the room, During their absence, a chair is turned 
over so as to rest on the front with the back up- 
wards ; a light covering may be thrown over it to 
resemble a lounge, and the shoemaker seats him- 
self upon the legs of the chair, leaving the back to 
appear like a vacant seat. The leader then invites 
each of the company to enter the room in turn, 
asking each of them purchase a pair of shoes. As 
the player agrees to do so, he is invited to seat him- 
self beside the shoemaker to be measured; the 
shoemaker may now take part in the imposition, 
and upon unexpectedly rising, of course allows the 
purchaser to fall over with the unstable chair. 

SURPRISING PICTURES. 

A very simple and easy chemical experiment can 
be made the foundation of various pleasing tricks 
for social amusement. The juice of lemons merely 
squeezed clear from the fruit will serve as a sympa- 
thetic ink, with an absolute certainty of success, as 
it will turn immediately of a brown tint when ex- 
posed toa strong heat. As a trick—draw a sketch 
in black ink, inserting in the midst of it various ob- 
jects drawn with a clean steel pen dipped in the 
lemon juice. These lines will remain invisible to 
the eye until exposed to a hot fire, when the lines 
will suddenly appear. If the original picture be 
drawn in sepia or some brown water-color, the 
artistic effect of the transformation will, of course, 
be much improved. A good subject for such a 
sketch can be found in the presentment of a street 
with the shop-windows empty and the roadway 
tenantless, with the title of Sunday. After the pic- 
ture is dry, draw in with the lemon juice cars, carts, 
dogs, etc.. and place merchandise in the windows, 
tracing the needed letters over the title. Upon ex- 
posure to heat the quiet of the street will be imme- 
diately transformed, and the word Sunday will be 
corrected into Monday. 

A game may be built upon this experiment by 
dressing a player as a magician, who may act as an 
oracle, giving written answers to applicants. The 
insertion of the word “not” or“ no,” written in 
lemon juice, or in some cases, the mere addition of 
an initial, or alteration of ‘* Mr.” into ** Mrs,,"’ pro- 
duce startling effects, The wizard may also offer 


occasionally a mere blank message or letter, which 
will give a magical answer when held by the fire for 
a moment, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN FEBRUARY 
NUMBER. , 


A Geographical Kite, 





se ar Re Be Re Ra 


Charade, 
No, 1 
Bfigand, % 


No, 2, 


Puppet. 





' A Geagraphical Box, 
ae @ =e oe 
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Rebus, 
Plague—ague. 


An Addition. 
Eel—heel—wheel, 


A Transposition. , 
Under, 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 








WHO has not read David Copperfield? And 
among the multitude to whom the story has carried 
pleasure, there will be few who, seeing this March 
number, will fail to appreciate Mr. Darley's happy 
illustration of the scene between ‘ Mas'r Davy” 
Peggotty and Ham, on their approach to the Peg- 
gotty domicile, with poor Mrs. Gummidge court- 
esying in the doorway. If you happen to have for- 
gotten the story, re-read the third chapter of David 
Copperfield, and the picture will have a stronger 
charm for you. 

We are sure our readers will follow “St, Mur- 
phy's Organ" with unflagging interest from chapter 
one to ‘ the end,"’ and feel refreshed by its perusal. 
Mr. Meyers, its author, is not unknown to our read- 
ers, and in this story he has given us one of his 
best efforts. 

Our array of short stories and poems is not cur- 
tailed to an extent that deteriorates from the usual 
harmony of the make-up, and their excellence in 
point, purity, and freshness will commend them to 
our readers’ eager enjoyment. 

Our mammoth fashion plate this month disptays 
the latest styles of both street, evening, and recep- 
tion dresses, suitable for the season about opening; 
the bride’s dress is especially pretty, and will no 
doubt prove acceptable to many of our readers, 

In the fashions, the latest styles for making up 
early spring clothing are given for ladies and chil- 
dren, also for bonnets, coiffures, jewelry, etc. 

We continue in the work department the popular 
articles upon children’s clothing, and this month 
give the diagram for cutting a child’s chemise, 
. which cannot fail to please, both for its simplicity 
and comfort. 

In the fancy work department there will be found 
the usual variety of pretty articles, among which a 
table cover, tidy, and handkerchief sachet are 
especially attractive; while in our colored novelty 
page is given one of the latest caprices of fashion, in 
a bag to be used for shopping, which our readers 
oan easily copy from the full directions given in the 
work department. 

The extra diagram sheet is for a dress for a child 
of eight year$, suitable for a walking suit. 

We give in this number the first of a series of 
letters on Frugal Art, to which we ask the special 
attention of housekeepers. In the series our pur- 
pose will be to give plain details of what has been 
done by deft hands, and may be done again by 
carefully following the directions given. 

Our Recipes will delight the housewife, and the 
little ones are remembered with plenty of fun for 
their happy hours, 





OUR GENTLE CRITICS. 





There is a pleasant side to the editor's work, as 
well as the sombre and grey. Now and then words 
of cheer fall upon his ear from quarters unexpected, 
and these dissipate for a time the wailings of disap- 
pointed “ authors,’ which press so heavily upon his 
gentle nature. The waste-basket of the sanctum is 
sadder to fill with rejected hopes and strange loves 
and mysterious verses, than is the grave prepared 
for one who falls in the ripeness of time. For him 
there is the joyful anticipation of a resurrection— 
but for these hopes and loves and verses there is 
only the edict—destroy! But we are forgetting 
that pleasant side. We are making only a few se- 
lections from a host of similar letters, and if our 
gentle friends find themselves in print, we hope they 
will pardon our use of their good words, 

“ For twenty-five years I have taken the LADY'S 
Book, and have them all—each number, without 
a blemish on one. I could not think of doing with- 
out it. It has become a household fixture. Though 
having gone into new hands, it has lost none of its 
old-time briiliance, An old friend, 

“M, J. C. MONROE, 
“Hennepin, Lilis,” 





Here is another from a friend of lang syne, who 
was a contributor to the magazine twenty years 
ago. We cannot see that our old friend's hand has 
lost its cunning, as the handwriting is equal to that 
of any of the attaches of the office; and surely 
the head is as clear as a bell : 

WANNEBAGO CITY, MINN., January 5, 1881. 

Editor Godey's Lady's Book; Dear Sir: —Twenty 
years ago, when the magazine was under the man- 
agement of Mr. Godey and Mrs, Hale, I used to 
write poetry that was acceptable ; and now, although 
my hand may have lost its cunning, still my heart 
gravitates back to its “ first love; '’ and so, to make 
a prosy tale short, I have enclosed you the subscrip- 
tion, as well as a little poem which I hope may be 
worthy of a place in the pages of the magazine. 

Yours truly, H. W. HOLLEY. 


CHANGE, 
The forest walk is just the same, 
The streamlet still is flowing, 
As when, long years ago, I came 
With heart elate and glowing, 
And wandered, dreaming golden dreams, 
The branches spreading o'er me ; 
And planned to fill with wondrous schemes 
The life that lay before me. 


But now, with my life's journey done, 
My dreaming, scheming over, 
I backward come a wiser one, 
Some change here to discover ; 
In vain! the streamlet flows here still, 
The same old path delights me ; 
But, ah! I find, despite my will, 
My own heart's change affrights me! 
H, W. HOLLEY, 
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We strive to the best of our ability, not only to 
keep the LADY's BOOK abreast with the times, but 
to maintain its well-earned reputation for purity. 
Here is the voice of a clergyman: 

FORT HOWARD, January 3, 1881. 

Godey's Lady's Book Publishing Co.:— Enclosed 
find post-office order for the amount of subscription 
for GopEY's LADY's BooK for 1881. It gives me 
great pleasure to renew my subscription for this 
valuable magazine, Its tone is pure and elevated; 
there are no trashy stories, and nothing that I am 
afraid to have my children read: there are bnt few 
periodicals of which this may be said. For the 
many valuable suggestions and recipes, the patterns 
for fancy and other articles—in all, for the pleasure 
it has given me every month—I thank the publishers 
most heartily. I shall expect the first number as 
soon as possible : please do not delay in sending it. 

I am, very truly, yours, 
REV. T. H. DAHL, 

Then here are a thousand and more of the edi- 
torial fraternity sending forth to their hosts of 
readers the kindest of greetings, Indeed, among 
all this choir of public voices we have failed to hear 
a single discordant note in the general melody of 
praise for the LADY’s BOOK, 

And then we have, besides all these, many private 
letters from friends who express to us in a confiden- 
tial way their good will for the LADY'’s Book. 
And now, will not our friends of the waste-basket 
find it in their hearts to forgive us for their buried 
hopes, and loves, and verses? See how clear our 
conscience must be as we stand in the presence of 
those who hold up our hands so bravely, We tip 
our cap respectfully to you all, 


>OUR Beek YABLER 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. :— 
VIGNETTES OF TRAVEL, By W. W. Nevin. 

[he author of this book has performed a good 
service to his fellow-citizens by putting his observa- 
tions on England and Italy into such permanent 
form. As a literary production, it ranks with the 
best productions of American travelers, and as a 
comparative study of European and American pol- 
itics, it will prove highly entertaining. We know 
of no recent book of travels that deserves such 
a high place in the family circle as this, nor one that 
will more genially instruct and interest all who read it. 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston :— 
AIM-FIRE-BANG STORIES. By Julia M. 

Beecher. Illustrated. 

This is a collection of short stories, charmingly 
told, for little folks, but will be none the less rel- 
ished by their elders. An effort is made to point a 
moral in each—not always with the success one 
could wish; but the stories lose no charm by that 
failure in a few cases. 

A STRONG ARM AND A MOTHER'S BLESS- 

ING. By Elijah Kellog. Illustrated, 

A story written to show the fortunes of a self- 
reliant, industrious, patient, go-ahead youth, with- 
out money and influential friends to aid him; and 
of another who looks upon labor as drudgery and 
falls back upon his personal appearance, influential 
friends, and social position to push himalong. The 








end is easily foreseen, but the reader will follow 

with interest the development of the story, which is 

well told. 

THE TWIN COUSINS, By Sophie May. Illus- 
trated, 

We can imagine a tired mother finding rest in 
reading any of Sophie May's stories to the little 
ones. We are sure this one would keep them at- 
tentive from beginning to end of the tale. 

HOME SWEET HOME. By John Howard 
Paine, with designs by Miss L. B, Humphrey, 
Engraved by Andrew. 

This sweetest of English songs is worthy of the ex 
quisite setting it has recived. ‘The designs are really 
beautiful, the engraver has done his work with 
conscientious skill, and the paper, typography, and 
binding blend to make this one of the handsomest 
books that has been issued this season. 

GEMS OF GENIUS; Famous Painters and their 
pictures. By Harry W. French. With fifty full- 
page illustrations, 

The selection of subjects, and the artistic finish 
of the engravings, as well as the manner of telling 
each history of the pictures, show that skill and 
judgment of a high order were exercised in pro- 
ducing this volume. It is also a triumph of the 
typographer’s and binder'’s arts, 

DRIFTING 'ROUND THE WORLD. A boy's 
adventures by sea and land. By Captain C. W. 
Hall. Illustrated. 

We say to the readers of the LADyY’s Book, if 
you have a boy or a girl in the family over ten years 
of age to whom you wish to give a good book that 
will interest and instruct them, get this one, and you 
will never regret the outlay. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

MASHALLAH. A flight into Egypt. By Charles 

Warren Stoddard, 

The politics of Egypt are never very long settled, 
and we may read the observations of travelers and 
wonder that they ever could be “ settled ;” but the 
places, wonders, and characteristics of the country, 
are ever fresh to the reader. Mr. Stoddard has 
made an interesting review of his travels. 

THE ORTHOEPIST, A pronouncing manual, 

By Alfred Ayres. 

It is a high accomplishment to be able to speak 
English with correct pronounciation. In these 
days, when slang phrases are corrupting the purity 
and vigor of our grand English language, and 
heavy-weight scholars are bombarding the spelling- 
books of our boyhood with phonetic bombs, it is 
not a waste of time to try and make our use of 
words as musical and smooth as possible. The 
reader will not agree with Mr. Ayres in all his 
suggestions, but enough will be left that are good, 
to make his book a useful companion in the library 
and study. ~ 
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HoRSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE should be taken 
by those who perform mental labor, It acts asa 
brain-food, and is particularly recommended for 
Wakefulness, Hysteria, and other diseases of the 
nervous system. For loss of appetite it is invalu- 
able, 
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THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 





\ HEN any matter has been fully, fairly and pointedly stated; when the facts bearing on the case have 

been presented; when the statements substantiating the claims made have been offered, and from 
the character of those furnishing such statements, known to be unqualifiedly true, there remains but one 
thing more, and that is—the test of personal experience. The common judgment of mankind indicates 
this as the correct method, and the inestimable benefits received by every one who proceeds according to 
such direction, constitutes an indorsement of its truth too weighty to be tossed aside unconsidered. If you 
have nothing now to worry or harass you in your household matters or family, consider yourself fortun- 
ate. But sooner or later the time will come when sickness and pain will invade your house and attack 
you or some of your family. To anticipate this misfortune, and thereby prevent it, is the part of sound 
judgment. And as nothing equals that wor|jd-renowned remedy, St. Jacobs Oil, in preventing the en- 
croachment of disease, and curing it if established, is it not just ¢4e remedy to have always in the house ? 
‘The German people long ago decided that question, and the Americans, impressed, as we have seen, with 
the constantly uniform action and great remedial influence of St. Jacobs Oil, have adopted it as their 
household panacea. The opinions and statements embodied in this article are the echo of thousands of 
testimonials on our files in favor of the Old German Remedy ; and your conclusion to try it—if you have 
not already done so, and need to use a pain-reliever and healer—will be the means of securing for you a 


revelation in the rapid banishment of pain, and re-establishment of comfort and health, 





THE TRADE’ TESTIFIES, 

Volumes of Trade Testimonials could easily be 
given, but we select at random the statements of a 
few dealers, as an evidence of the esteem in which 
St. Jacobs Oil is held. 


Chas, N. Crittenton, Esq., Central Medicine 
Warehouse, New York city.—‘' I would say, that 
the best evidence that the people are realizing the 
claims advanced in favor of St. Jacobs Oil, is the 
large and increasing sale of the article.” 


John H. Francis, Esq., Wholesale Druggist, New 
York city.—‘ It is with much pleasure that I write 
as to the popularity and increasing sales of St. 
Jacobs Oil. From all reports I hear of it, the 
article has great merit, and its sales are certainly 
wonderful,” 

Messrs. Benton, Myers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio.— 
Mr. Daniel Myers, of this old-established Whole- 
sale Drug House, said, that with his house the sales 
of St. Jacobs Oil were greater by far than those of 
any article of its kind; and in fact it was one of the 
very best-selling articles they had handled for many 
years. 

Messrs. Bodemann & Zinn, Cor, State and Jack- 
son streets, Chicago.—Mr. Bodemann, senior part- 
ner, thus speaks: ‘* My sales of the article are very 
large, in fact more extensive than those of any 
other proprietary medicine I have ever sold, for any 
complaint. It fulfills the promises of its makers in 
every particular. I have to send orders almost 
daily to the house. I have noticed the results of 
its use in many cases, and they are uniformly mos 
satisfactory.” ; 





THE PRESS TESTIFIES. 


Never before has it been the enviable fortune of 
any medicinal preparation to be so widely noticed 
by the press of the country as has been the St. 
Jacobs Oil. We append a few such expressions 
from the mass at our hands, 


The Chicago (Ill.) 7imes, in closing an elaborate 
editorial, wherein were embodied the statements of 
many of the most solid business men and influen- 
tial citizens of Chicago, observes in reference to St. 
Jacobs Oil: “* These interviews, as herein reported, 
should be enough to satisfy the most skeptical of 
the wonderful, almost miraculous properties con- 
tained in these little bottles." These sentiments 
are the universal echo of the press of the land, and 
carry with convincing emphasis, indubitable proof 


of the wonderful efficacy of the Great German , 


Remedy, St. Jacobs Oil, 





The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain- Dealer concludes an 
extended editorial in this wise: “ All in all, when 
summed up, it must be plain to every fair-minded 
man that never in the history of our country has a 
medical discovery been brought before the public 
and accepted with such universal expressions of 
favor as this Great German Remedy.” 





THE PUBLIC TESTIFIES. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Gilmour, Cleveland, Ohio: 
“Excellent for Rheumatism and kindred diseases. 
It has benefited me greatly.’’—Chas. S. Strickland, 
Esq., Builder, of 9 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass.: 
“I cannot find words to convey my praise and 
gratitude to the discoverer of this liniment.’’—Prof, 
Tice, the renowned Meteorologist, St. Louis, Mo.: 
“Almost instant relief from excruciating pain.’’"— 
Mme. Marie Salvotti, Prima Donna Wilhelmj Con- 
cert Troupe: ‘‘ Nothing can compare with it as a 
prompt and reliable cure for the ailments named,” 
—Wm. H. Wareing, Esq., Assistant General Su- 
perintendent New York Post Office: ‘ Proved all 
that is claimed for the Oil and found efficacious. 
Ready relief for rheumatic complaints.’’"— Hon, 
Thomas L, James, Postmaster, New York: Refer- 
ring to Superintendent Wareing’s report concerning 
St Jacobs Oil, ‘I concur.'’—Prof. C. O. Duplessis, 
Manager Chicago Gymnasium, Chicago, IIl.: ‘* Our 
professionals and amateurs use it in preference to 
everything we know of or have ever tried.'"—Major 
T. A. Hillier, No. 2235 Master street, Philadelphia, 
suffered so with rheumatism that he was confined to 
his bed for weeks at a time, absolutely helpless; 
happened to hear of St. Jacobs Oil, tried it, and was 
cured.—Geo. W. Walling, Esq., Supt. Police, New 
York city: ‘‘ Member of this Department relieved 
of Rheumatism by its use.’"—Stacy Hill, Esq., Mt. 
Auburn Inclined Plane Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
“Undoubtedly it is a remarkable medicine.’’"— Hon, 
Leonard Swett, the great lawyer of the North-west, 
Chicago, Iil.: ‘Certainly the best remedy of the 
kind I have ever known.’’—Capt. Paul Boyton, the 
World-Renowned Swimmer: “I do not see how I 
could get along without St. Jacobs Oil.”—D. B. 
Cooke, Esq., American Express Co., Chicago, IIL: 
‘**Gladly bear testimony to its efficacy.’"—J. Jack- 
son Smith, Member of City Council, Cleveland, O.; 
‘Seems destined to occupy a most important posi- 
tion in every household,”"—Capt. Henry M. Holz- 
worth, Chief Detective Force, Cleveland, Ohio: 
‘Surprising relief. A world of good,”—J. D. L. 
Harvey, Esq., Palace Market, Chicago, IIl.; ‘‘ I con- 
sider it a greater discovery than electricity.’’—Prof. 
Edward Holst, Pianist and composer, Chicago, BIl.: 
* Its effects are in harmony with its claims,” 
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SUBURBAN PICTURESQUE VILLA. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
§20 Walnut St., Philadelphia, * 


The above design is a suburban picturesque 
villa. It will cost to erect it, in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, $5,000, fully furnished inside in 
the spirit of the design, 

The sizes and names of various rooms will be 
found on plans, In executing these new style 


designs, it is highly necessary to have full and 
complete drawings, as all of the beauty of the | 





structure will depend upon the detail shapes, and 
should they be made by a person uneducated in 
art, will look meagre and common, and greatly 
deteriorate the appearance of the building, and 
produce unsatisfactory results, It is not enough 
to merely draw, but the inner characteristics must 
be preserved to render it agreeable to the mind of 
taste and culture, 
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ALUM BAKING POWDERS IN COURT— 
INTERESTING TESTIMONY OF 
SCIENTIFIC MEN, 





(New York Times.) 

Within the past two years a bitter controversy 
has been waged between manufacturers, on account 
of the use of alum as a cheap substitute for Cream 
of Tartar, by many manufacturers of baking pow- 
ders, The handsome profits yielded by using the 
substitute have induced dealers as well as manufac- 
turers to push them into the hands of consumers, 
sometimes under definite brands, frequently by 
weighing out in bulk without any distinguishing 
name, 

Are such powders wholesome? The Royal 
Baking Powder Co., who make a Cream of Tartar 
baking powder, declared that they are injurious to 
the public health, while others, who make alum 
powders, claim that they are not. The whole mat- 
ter as to the effects of these alum powders, has 
finally been brought into the courts, and the case 
was tried in the Superior Court of New York city, 
before Chief Justice Sedgwick, reported substan- 
tially as follows in the New York Sun: 
CONCLUSION OF A LITTLE TROUBLE BETWEEN A 

CHEMIST AND AN EDITOR, 

The suit of Dr. Henry A. Mott against Jabez 
Burns, has brought to light the fact that this coun- 
try produces at least forty-two different kinds of 
baking powders. Neither Burns nor Mott has been 
found guilty of making the baking powders, but 
Burns, who is the editor of a periodical called the 
Spice Mill, has been severely mulcted for libel in his 
efforts to make his paper spicy. Dr. Mott, it ap- 
pears, is a chemist, and at one time was employed 
by the United States government to analyze differ- 
ent specimens of baking powder which had been 
recommended for adoption to the Indian Bureau. 
Dr. Mott reported in favor of the cream of tartar 
baking powders for the Indians, and against the 
alum baking powders, The chemist analyzed 
forty-two kinds of baking powders, 

The jury were out about half an hour. Then 
they came in with a verdict awarding Dr. Mott 
$8,000, to which the court made an additional 
allowance of $150. 

As the public have a large interest in the whole- 
someness of whatever it is called upon to use as 
food, the following extracts are introduced, from 
the testimony of some of the prominent men as to 
the injurious effects of alum powders: 

Dr. Mott: 

Q. Were you employed by the U. S. Govern- 
ment ? 

A. I was, sir; was employed as chemist to analyze 
all the articles of food; to express an opinion as to 
the analysis of their healthfulness and ey. 

Q. Please tell the jury the Baking Powders that 
you examined while in the employ of the Govern- 
ment ? 

A. It would be difficult to remember them all; I 
could refer to my books; I examined twenty-eight 
powders ; Was given sixteen at first, 

By the Court: 

Give your best recollection, 

Q. And one of the powders included was “ Doo- 
ley's Baking Powder,’ 





A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the “ Charm ?” 

A. Yes, sir; the “ Charm” and “ Patapsco.” 

Q. Please state in which powders you found 
alum ? 

A. I found alum in “ Dooley’s,” “ Patapsco,” 
“Charm,” ‘‘ Queen,” “ Vienna,” ‘‘ Orient,’’ ““Ama- 
zon,’ ‘** Lake Side,” ‘‘ Twin Sisters,"’ ‘* Superla- 
tive,” “* King,” “* White Lily,” ‘‘ Monarch,” ‘* One 
Spoon,” ‘*‘ Regal," ‘ Imperial,” ‘* Honest,” ‘* Eco- 
nomical,”’ ‘‘ Excelsior,"’ ‘‘Chartres,’’ ‘‘ Grant's,” 
“ Giant,” and the ‘* Queen.” 

Q. Now, these powders mentioned in your com- 
munication in the Scientific American—"Dooley's,” 
“ Standard,” “ Patapsco,"’ “‘ Charm’’—Baking Pow- 
der manufactured by C. E. Andrews, of Milwaukee, 
you stated you found burnt alum ; if you will please 
name the respective powders that you have exam- 
ined—was it potash or ammonia alum you found ? 

A. In the “ Potapsco,” ‘‘Charm,”’ and in the 
Andrews, it was ammonia alum, 

Q. What is the gas usually furnished by Baking 
Powders ? 

A. The object of Baking Powders is to furnish 
carbonic acid gas. 

Q. Will you state to me again what other gas 
besides carbonic acid gas is proper to be evolved 
from a baking powder ? 

A. A limited amount of ammonia gas. 

Q. I notice in your article that you say starch is 
a proper ingredient to put into a baking powder ? 

A. Starch is a proper ingredient to prevent the 
decomposition of baking powders. 

Q. Recurring to the question that has been asked 
you upon this suit—the result of these exatninations 
which you have made—is it your opinion that alum 
in these various compounds, in Baking Powders 
such as you have examined, is injurious ? 

A. It is my opinion, based upon actual experi- 
ments on living animals. 

CHARLES F,. CHANDLER, called on behalf of the 

plaintiff, being duly sworn, testified as follows : 

Q. Dr, Chandler, you reside in the City of New 
York ? 

A. I do, 

Q. Your business is that of a chemist ? 

A. It is, 

Q. You are and have been Professor of Chemistry 
in several colleges ? 

A. I have, 

Q. Please state how long that employment of 
yourself has been, and with what colleges you are 
now connected ? 

A. I am at present Professor of Chemistry in the 
Academic Department of Columbia College; the 
School of Mines, Columbia College ; the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and the New 
York College of Pharmacy, 

Q. You are President, also, of the Board of 
Health, are you not? 

A. Iam, 

Q. In your various employments, have you had 
frequent occasion to examine the question of the 
wholesomeness of food, and the beneficial or inju- 
rious effects of its ingredients ? 

A. I have, 

Q. I will ask you in regard to the use of alum with 
soda, in a baking powder, whether or not it is neu- 
tralized—is there any injurious constituent of alum 
left ? 

A. There is an injurious constituent left after the 
mixture of alum and bicarbonate of soda, 

Q. Without using any nicety of chemical terms, 
what is your opinion about the use of alum ina 
baking powder, in combination with bicarbonate 
soda and other ingredients, for raising bread— 
whether injurious or not? 
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A. I think it is dangerous to the digestive organs, 
and liable to produce serious disturbance of the 
liver of the individual making use of such powders. 

HENRY MORTON, President of ‘Stevens Insti- 
tute,” called in behalf of the plaintiff, being 
duly sworn, testified as follows : 

Q. You are President of Stevens Institute ? 

A.. Lam. 

Q. And have for many years been a chemist ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Have you had occasion to examine the sub- 
stances which are used in the composition of Baking 
Powders ? 

A. I have, 

Q. Did you, sometime ago, examine a sample of 
Dooley's Baking Powder? 

A. I did. 

. Is that it, sir? [ handing can.] 
. Yes, sir, that is it. 
. Well, what kind of alum did it contain, 

A, It contained potash alum. 

Q. Did you make any extract of that alum, to 
show the kind ? 

A. I did; I extracted a large quantity of it as 
potash alum, and it is in that bottle which I have 
now here [showing bottle]; that is potash alum 
which came out of the alum Baking Powder that 
was in that can. 

Plaintiff's Counsel offers said can of Dooley’s 

Baking Powder in evidence. 

Q. Now, sir, have you made any experiment in 
the bread made from Baking Powder, to see whether 
there was any soluble alumina in the bread itself ? 

A. I have; I took a portion of this powder and 
mixed it with flour in the directed proportions, and 
baked a small loaf with it; then I soaked this loaf— 
the interior part of it—in cold water, and made an 
extract, in which I readily detected, by the usual 
tests, alum—that is, alumina in a soluble condition. 

Q. Does any Baking Bowder in which any alum- 
ina salts enter, contain alumina, in your opinion, 
which can be absorbed in the process of digestion— 
are not such objectionable ? 

A. Very decidedly objectionable, in my opinion. 

Q Why do you say—from what system of reas- 
oning do you make it out—that because alum is 
injurious, alumina is injurious ? 

A. Because the injurious effects of alumina, when 
it gets into the stomach and reacts on the organs, 
are the same; this hydrate of alumina meets in the 
stomach the gastric juices, and reacts with them 
the same as alum would; it forms, in fact, a kind of 
alum in the stomach with those acids, and whatever 
alum would do, it would do. 

Dr. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, Professor of Chemis- 
try, in the Scientific School, Yale College, being 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. You have had much to do in the examination 
of substances that enter into food, and the adultera- 
tion of food ? 

A. More or less; yes, sir. 

Q. After the use of alum with soda, in a baking 
powder, in your opinion, is there any injurious sub- 
stance left ? 

A, In my opinion, there is an injurious substance. 

Q. What, sir, two years ago, was the prevailing 
opinion among scientific men, as to the effect of the 
use of alum in Baking Powders ? 

A. As far as my acquaintance with scientific men 
is concerned—my personal opinion is derived from 
my investigation and from reading—I should think 
the opinion was that alum, or any compound of 
alumina, would be decidedly injurious. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that any Baking 
Powder in which there are aluminous salts, or any 
resultant from alum which could be absorbed in 
digestion, is objectionable and injurious ? 


OFrO 





A. Extremely so. 

Prof, JosEPH H. RAYMOND called, sworn, and 

testified as follows: 

Q. Would you be good enough to state your 
profession ? 

A. I am a physician, sir, and a Professor of 
Physiology. 

Q. You also were, and have been for some time, 
Sanitary Superintendent in Brooklyn—is not that 
so? 

A. I have, sir. 

Q. Now, sir, I will ask you your opinion, from 
this experience, whether the use of alum with soda, 
in a baking powder, is injurious or not, in its physi- 
ological effects ? 

A. I consider it to be dangerous. 

. You examined this question for the Board of 
Health in Brooklyn, some years ago, did you not? 
A. Two years ago, sir, in December. 
By the Court: 

Q. What was the result of your investigation as 
to the use of alum in Baking Powder ? ; 

A. The result of my investigation at that time 
was this, that the changes which took place between 
the time that alum baking powder was put in the 
bread and the time the bread was eaten—the chem- 
ical changes—were so little understood by chemists, 
that, as a physician and physiologist, I considered 
it a dangerous experiment. 

Dr. Mott, the Government chemist, in his review 
of the subject in the Sctentific American, makes 
special mention of having analyzed the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, and found it composed of pure and 
wholesome materials, He also advises the public 
to avoid purchasing baking powders as sold loose 
or in bulk, as he found by analyses of many sam- 
ples that the worst adulterations are practiced in 
this form. The label and trade-mark of a well- 
known and responsible manufacturer, he adds, is 
the best protection the public can have, 

THE CAREER OF A NEW JERSEY ORGAN 

BUILDER, 

It is said that the Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, of 
Washington, N. J., began business in 1869 without 
one dollar. Since that time he has built up an 
enormous Piano and Organ trade all over the civ- 
ilized world by his remarkable pluck and enterprise. 
His attention was early turned to music, and in this 
way he became interested in the sale, and finally in 
the manufacture of musical instruments, at Wash- 
ington, N. J.,which bear his name. His first oper- 
ations were on a small scale, but his active and pro- 
gressive mind saw wide fields open to energy and 
enterprise, He has never wavered or faltered in 
this project. By his shrewd, skillful, and persistent 
advertising he has attracted wide attention every- 
where, so that at the present his instruments are in 
use in all parts of the civilized world, He believes 
in the free use of printers’ ink, and it has paid him 
a thousand-fold, 

But amid the rush and hurry of a Vast business, 
Mr. Beatty never forgets the duties of a man and a 
citizen. He has twice been elected Mayor of 
Washington without his own seeking, which office 
he now holds. His generous donation of orders 
upon the largest local stores to supply flour to the 
needy during the past winter, and his liberal con- 
tributions to the various religious organizations, 
without regard to denomination, are indicative of 
but a few of the many incidents that are contin- 
ually transpiring, and which have made him ex- 
ceedingly popular among his fellow-citizens 

Mayor Beatty's career thus far has been marked 
by untiring perseverance, indomitable will, acute 
perception, and good, sound common sense.— £x- 
change, 
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of its perfume 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 
The novelty and exceptional strength 


are the peculiar fascina- 


tions of this luxurious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequaled by any Toilet Soap of home 


or foreign manufacture. 











Absolutely Pure. 


Composed of Grape Cream Tartarand Bicarbonate 
Soda. Contains nothing else. Full weight. Forfeit- 
ed if notas represented. All other kinds have filling. 
Sample and test to detect filling free by mail. Jn 
cans only. GEO. C. HANFORD, Syracuse, N, 

4a- A pound can, prepaid, 60 cents, to any address, 


Effectual and Cheap. 


Dyspepsia, bilious attacks, headache, and 
mauy other ills can only be cured by remov- 
ing their cause. Kidney- Wort has been 
proved to be the most effectual remedy, for 
these and for habitual costiveness which so 
afflicts millions of the American people. Try 
it.—Seribner’s BUIST 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Nba Aral Son exclusively of 
a rot oe te Cara Cantenert or the 
fgrebant! g incAGS 








never fail to produce to feet v oe and 
ere planted in all parts of the world. 
t end care in their grewth, me. 4 ng over 
iod ~ ok than half a century, have brouck Luist's 


stoastateof perfection and reliability tonone, 
eee CARDEN MANUAL for. (cst 
192 pages of weer. useful informatem). ), mailed for 2c, Ter a 


agent for dlerchants on applica 
Ieee ERT RUIST. Jr... Prilade’hia. eae 






















GOSSAMER 


WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 


5 GRAND MEDALS: 
Exposition Universellie, Paris, 18'78; 
Centennial International Exhibition, 

Philadelphia, 1876. 

Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless 
imitations! Ask for the Gossamer Water- 
Proof Garments, and see for yourself that 
our firm-name is stamped on the loop 
of the ment. None are genuine with- 
: out they aresostamped. Our garments 

S never, under any exposure, to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere together, or grow soft and 
worchless.- Weigh from 12 to 16 ounces; can be easily car- 
ried in the pocket. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 


72 Summer Street, Boston. 





All Strong Plants, each labeled e safely by mail. 

Low rices. In businces for 27 

Zeln Gal mates peas oak Uer ton Pleaiented 
varieties, matures plants sen rT new ustrate 

Hand-Book, sent free, contains the name and description cf 

each —_- with ag at - -4 successful cultivation. Do 

© before sending for our new 
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Is an Biecgant Boo!: of 100 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Fiate, and 600 Illustrations, with De 
scriptions of the best }lowers and Vegetables, and Direc- 
tions for growing. Sent free, by mail, for 10 cents. In 
Enc''sh or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
Fiona Gurpe will tell how to ~et and grow them, 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine —32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many fine En- 
gravings. Price $1.25 year; Five copies for $5.00. Speci- 
men Numbers sent for 10 ernts; 3 trial copies for 25 cents, 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


Address 
er day at home. Samples worth $5 


$5t 0$2 Or: ee, Strxson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








JOSEPH GiLorr's 


Cold WNiedal, Paris, (878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 


351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout the World, 
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(Write for particulars ; mention Godey’s Lady’s Book.) 


THE 


AUTOMATIC 


or “ NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 


Differs in all essential respects from every 
other Machine! — Onl achine without 
Tension, Bobbin, or Shuttle!—Only really 
Light-Running Machine!-— Only Machine 
with Stitch-Regulator !—Easiest to work! 
— Fastest!—-Makes Strongest Seam !—Abso- 
lutely without Danger to Health! 
ADAPTED FOR HAND OR TREADLE. 
Direct Correspondence solicited. 
WILECOX & GIBBS, 8. M, CO., 658 Broadway, N, Y. 
50 Elegant Cards, with name, 10c. 20 Gold and Silver 
Chromo, 10e. W. MOORE, Brockport, N. Y. 





ELEGANT CARDS, all Chromo, Motto and Glass, 
4 _nanre in gold and jet 100. West & Co,, Westville, Ct. 





HOW TO DEVELOP THE FORM 
AND THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. The most 
reliable information free of charge. Address the New 
EnoLaxp Mepicat Instrrore, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 





b AD R! pF ay love Rare Flowers, choicest 
y, address ELLIS BROTHERS. | 


Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. FREE, 


ALL GOLD, Silver, Shells, Motto and Floral Chro- 
5 mo Carda, in beautiful colors, with name, 10c. Agts. 
Sample Book 25c. Star Printing Co, Northford Conn. 
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A |, Bouquets 
ictures, etc. All new styles, ———— in bright 
phn rd AS cones assortment — in A ica. 


*s Complete Sample Book Whe. and Printers supplied 
w en Blank ¢ Cards, NORTHFORD CARD WORES, Northiond, ce. 











Will be mailed rree to all applicants, and to customers withou. 
ordering it. It contains five colored pilates, 600 searer ng. 
cdout £0 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions fur 
fasting 1300 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Piants, 


eto, Invcluatle toall, Send for it. Add 
D. M. FURRY & 0O., Detroit, Mich. 

Our 32-page illustrated ca:alorue 
of new and standard books suited to 
BUILDERS, and al! who on- 
template building, maaled free 
to any address. Part I,—Queen 
Anne Designs, 8 Plates, $1.00, 


post-paid. 
BICKNELL & COMSTOCK, Publishers, 
194 Broadway. New Ycrk. 


MUSIC 


24 CHOICE PIECES 36 Cts. 


With complete Words and Music. 


The usual price of sheet music is BO or e lece. In 
the two latest copies of MUSIOA Bio res pies. be 
found 12 vew and beautiful songs, and 19% choice lastrumental 
pieces, all having com words and music. In fact they are 
the same pieces that are printed and sold singly at Be. e£acu. 
The high cost of music is due to the few sold of each piece and 
the large discount made to dealers. By printing 12 pieces in one 
issue of the Musteal Jiowre and sending off many { wusand every 
month, we are enabled to supply two copics, each containing 
12 pleces,—vocal and instrumental, by the best composers for 

23-cent stamps. This Magazine bas an elegant engraved cover 
printed in two colors, and is the handsomest Musical Bont 
inthe World. Terms per year @1.60 with three musica 

remiums, Two of the latert conies (containing 24 comn'ote 
a eont pleces) sent post-paid for 12 S-cent stamps, 


a. W. 
Bichardson Co.. 835 Temple P1., Boston. 











SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Has been thoroughly proved to be a True Source of 
Economy. Every lady in the United States will find 
it to her advantage to see samples of our new 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 


Before purchasing elsewhere, 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 


Silks, Satins, Velvets, Novelties in Si 
Dress Goods, Colored and Black, Woollen 
G etc., in all the Latest Styles, 

Mailed Free Upon Application. 


We furnish Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, Walking 
Jackets, Dolmans, Hosiery, Gloves, Hamburg Edg- 
ings, Laces, Ribbons, Fringes, Housekeeping Goods, 
Upholstery Goods, Woollen Underwear for Ladies, 
Gents and Children, Ladies’ and Misses’ Cotton Un- 
derwear, Boys’Clothing, Millinery, and Carpetings, at 
the lowest prices for finest goods. We have the Largest 


Retail Dry Goods Establishment 


in this country, and our mail order business is only 
cones by the Bon Marche of Paris. We neither 
misrepresent nor deal in worthless articles. 

Our mail matter represents every State in the 
Union, daily, Our — of filling orders by mail is 
perfect and expeditious. Our invariable rule is to 
rive those not present to make their own selections, 
the best choice. All goods not perfectly satisfactor 
are cheerfully exchanged, or the money refunded. 
Our sole motive is to please our customers. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


for Spring and Summer will be more complete than 
ever. Do not fail to send for one immed many It 
will cost you nothing, and may be the means of Sav- 
ing money. 


JORDAN, MARSH & 00, 
Washington & Avon Sts., 


BOSTON, MASS., U. 8S. A. 


Beautiful. easy to learn, popular in style. S 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE, by Sullivan & Gilbert, $1. 
Comic Operetta. Only fl-e charae- 
ters, By F.C. Walker, $1. 
Now performing in N. Y. with imn- 
menese success. Sent postpaid fir $1. 
All are especially adapted for performance by Awateur 
Companies, Orchestral parts furnished. 
WM. A, POND & 00., 26 Union Square, New York. 


50 Ail Gold, Chromo & Lit’g. Cards (No 2 Alike). 
Name On, 10c, Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 














WO MYSTIFIED SECRECY. 

We take pride in telling that Hop Bitters are 
made of such well-known and valuable medicines 
as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandclion, which 
are ro much used, relied on and recommended by 
the bert physicians of all schools, that no further 
proof of their value is needed, There plants are 
compounded under the most eminent phyriciuns 
and chemists, with the other valuable remedies, 
into the simple, harmless, and powerful curative, 
Hop Bi ters, that begins to restore; strengthen, 


build up and cure from the first dose. and tha 
continually, until perfect health and strength 


is restored. 
That poor, bed ridden, invalid wife, sister, 
mot ay duughter, can be made the picture of 


y a fow bottles of Ilop Bitters, Will you 


health 
let them suffer? Send for Circular to 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


HOP BITTERS 
Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., or London, Eng. 





k In your own town. Terms and $ooutft 
$66 foo WALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK NOVELTIES. 
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Design for a Table Cover. 
(See full description, in Work Department.) 
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TAPPING AT THE GARDEN GATE. 


Words by J. LOKER. Music by S. W. NEW. 
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1 Who's that tap-pingat the gar-den gate? 
2 Oh, you sly _lit-tle “ Fox,” you know! 
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Tap, tap, tap-ping at the gar-den gate? Evy’ - ry night I have heard of late, 
Fid - get - ting a- bout un-til you go, Dropp’d the sugarspoon, Why, there it lies, 


Some -bo-dy tap-ping at the gar - den gate. What, you sly lit-tle don't know ? 
Bless the girl, where are youreyes? Were I a - ble to leave my chair, 
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Published in sheet form, price 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. agts., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila 











TAPPING AT THE GARDBN GATE, 








Why do you blush and fal-ter so? What are you looking for un - der the chair? The 
Soon would I find out who was there; Don’t tell me you think it’s the cat, 
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tap, tap, tapping comes not from there; Ev’ - ry night a- bout half-past eight, There’s 
Cats don’t tap, tap, tap, like that, Cats don’t know when it’s half-past eight, And 
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tap, tap, tapping at the gar-den gate, Ev’ - ry night about half-past eight, There’s 
come tap, tapping at the gar-den gate, Cats don’t know whe: it’s half-past eight, And 
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tap, tap, tap-ping at the gar - den gate. 
come tap, tap-ping at the gar - den gate. 
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